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The author’s long residence in Utah; his position as editor of the leading journal of that 
Territory; his spirited defence of the cause of morality against Mormon treason and licentious. 
ness, and his own sufferings, at their hands, peculiarly qualify him for this task. 

THE WORK TREATS OF 
Mormonism ; its origin and history, and shows how, founded on imposture, it has grown by 
deceit and crime. It shows how Jor Smiru was enabled to deceive and cheat his followers; 


how by enticing them with licentious baits, he succeeded in maintaining his influence over them, 

Of crime and lawlessness in Utah ; showing the Mormon leaders in their true light, as thieves, assassins and mur- 
derers ; how human life is every day taken in Utah ; explaining and illustrating the infamous doctrine of killing a man 
to save his soul; and presenting a catalogue of crimes and horrors at which even the coolest and calmest reader will 
turn pale. Of the Mormon religion, its infamous and heathenish character, its multitude of gods, its abominable doc- 
trines and practice, revealing many strange mysteries and outrageous ceremonies. 

The book is full of the most absorbing episodes and incidents of Mormon life and mystery, 
as well as of solid and practical intormation. The high praise which the work has received 
from members of Congress and Government officials to whom it was submitted, and by whom 
its publication was urged as a duty to the country, stamps it as one of the most powerful and 


thrilling books ever published. 

Agents are meeting with unprecedented success, one reports 71 subscribers in two days, one 29 subscribers the first 
day, and many others from 100 to 150 per week. 
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THOMAS H. BURROWES, LL.D. 


startling teiegram was received on Sunday, 
A February 26th, announcing the death of 
late Editor of this Journal, at the Agricultural 
College, on the preceding afternoon. A month 
has passed, and we cannot even yet realize the 
fadtruth of that brief dispatch. He was a 
friend so familiar upon these pages! Here, of 
ill places, he seemed most at home ; and shall 
we never, as we turn these leaves, meet him 
more, hear again his wise words of counsel, or 
hearty words of cheer ? 

Few men in Pennsylvania were more widely 
kiown or more universally respected. The 
man who has been only a successful politician, 
however brilliant his talents and important his 
work, may soon be forgotten ; but insensibly, 
and to an extent far greater than might at a 
glance be supposed, has a feeling of personal 
gratitude toward him so lately gone, spread 
and become intensified among those hundreds 
of thousands in our State to whom the common- 
school has been a boon of priceless value. 
Here at least his fame is assured; and nobler 
fame than that which springs from enduring 
benefaction conferred upon his kind, let no 
man toil for. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes was born Novem- 
ber 16, 1805, in the village (now the borough) 
of Strasburg, in Lancaster county. His father 
was a native of the county of Cavan, Ireland, of 
a respectable family Jong resident there. 
Though educated for the ministry in the Epis- 


copal church, he did not enter the pulpit, but | 
emigrated to the State of Delaware in 1784, | 


and thence to Pennsylvania in 1787, settling at 
Strasburg, and devoting himself closely to me- 
chanical pursuits. His mother was born in 
the county of Monaghan, Ireland. She was 
the mother of thirteen children, of whom 
seven reached maturity ; and was as remarka- 
ble for decision of character as for kindness. of 
heart—maternal traits which were conspicu- 
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| ous in the character of the son whose death 
we deplore. 

On the death of the elder brother of his 
father, the family went to Ireland in 1810, to 
take possession of the family property; but 
they soon found that the customs and society 
of the Old World were not congenial to their 
American feelings and habits. After seven 
years spent there, they, in 1817, removed to 
Quebec, in Lower Canada, remaining there 
till 1822. They then returned to Ireland, 
and having disposed of their property in 1825, 
finally returned to this county. 

During all this time the education of the 
growing youth was not neglected. From his 
ninth to his twelfth year he was chiefly as a 
private pupil, under the instruction of the Rev. 
William Craven, a kinsman of his mother, and 
a clergyman of the Church of England. Dur- 
ing the five years spent in Quebec, he attended 
the classical and English schools there. One 
of the next three years in Ireland was devoted 
to study under the Rev. James Thompson, a 
Presbyterian divine, who, at Port Henry, in 
the county of Cavan, took a limited number of 
pupils as boarders; and the greater part of the 
other two was spent as an irregular student in 
Trinity College, Dublin. Owing to the un- 
certainty as to the time when his family would 
return to the United States, he did not enter 
the college as a regular student; but through 
the ability and constant attention of his tutor, 
who was also a Scholar, on the basis of that 
well-known institution, he profited as much, 
probably, as if he had been matriculated, 

In addition to the ordinary branches of a 
liberal English education, and those sciences 
usually considered part of it, he thus acquired 
a good knowledge of the Latin and French lan- 
guages a fair acquaintance with the Greek and 
the rudiments of German. But the wandering 
life he had been made to lead, though it pre- 
vented that finished regularity of training, so 
| essential tothe acquisition of degrees and of high 

































































282 Pennsylvania 
collegiate standing, conferred qualities of per- 
haps equal value—an enlarged view of the 
world and habits of self reliance became, in 
fact, a portion of hiseducation. He was often 
heard to say that whatever of self-reliance, of 
directness of purpose, and of power to foresee 
distant results cleared from the mists of the 
present, he might possess, had been mainly 
conferred by the accidents and peculiarities of 
his whole education, modified, restrained and 
improved, as it was, by a constant moral and 
religious home training. 

‘Thus prepared for the battle of life, less by 
contact with books and schools than with life 
and scholars, it became necessary, on returning 
to Pennsylvania, in 1825, to select some pro- 
fession or other branch of labor in which to 
engage. That of law was chosen; and here 
the same chequered, but broadly educatory, 
course that marked his preparatory training again 
awaited him. His legal preceptor was Amos 
Ellmaker, esq., of Lancaster, whose office he 
entered in January, 1826. This gentleman, 
himself a liberal scholar of the highest stand- 
ing at the bar, soon took a liking to his new 
student, and paid even greater attention to his 
general reading than to his legal studies. Hav- 
ing weak eyes, his students were necessarily 
much employed in reading to him, and most 
of this profitable labor developed upon Mr. 
Burrowes. ‘This led to an enlarged acquaint- 
ance, not only with the more advanced works 
on law, but on history, science, and genera] 


literature, and particularly on the political his- | 


tory of the country. In return for the labor 
of reading to him, Mr. Ellmaker was in the 
habit of explaining every word, allusion or 
passage, which was not supposed to be clear to 
the reader. We have never heard him refer 
to Mr. E., save in terms of the most grateful 
regard. Indeed, he retained for him to the 
last an almost filial affection. 

After profiting for two years and a half by 
this liberal course of study, Mr. Burrowes 
entered the Yale College Law School in the 
summer of 1828. He remained here for one 
year, in the prosecution of his law studies, 


and in attendance also upon the lectures of | 


Profs. Silliman and Olmsted on natural sci- | 
ence. In the autumn of 1829 he was ex- 
amined and admitted to the bar, at Lancaster, 
where he soon after commenced the practice 
of law. 

Not being dependent on his own exertions 
for support, he did not confine himself to the 
law, but at once took an active part in the 
prevailing political questions of the day, more, 
however, as a writer and in directing party 
movements than in electioneering or speaking 
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at public meetings. Thus, before he had ac. 
quired either much practice or standing at the 
bar, he became somewhat prominent in poli. 
tics, and was elected to the Legislature in 1831 
and 1832. Here he was mainly noted for 
regular attendance and attention to the busi. 
ness of the House, and an unswerving ad. 
herence to the principles and measures he 
approved. A series of humorous articles from 
his pen, during the session, attracted attention 
and increased his reputation as a political writer, 
Though he did not often take part in the de. 
bate, or speak at great length, he had as much 
influence as probably belonged to his years 
and qualifications; but being of a party greatly 
in the minority and very unpopular with the 
ruling powers, he did not figure on any im. 
portant committee or otherwise prominently, 
When, however, the party to which he be. 
| longed, became successful by the election of 
Joseph Ritner, to the office of Governor, in 
1835, Mr. Burrowes, as a recognition of his 
great political services, was honored with the 
appointment of Secretary of the Common. 
wealth, the chief office in the gift of the Exec. 
utive. He was then in his thirtieth year, and 
entered upon the discharge of the duties of the 
position in December, 1835. At this point 
began his first connection with the educational 
interests of the State and, as he often frankly 
admitted, his first knowledge of the subject. 
At that time the Governor appointed all the 
executive officers of the State, except county 
| sheriffs, coroners, commissioners, auditors, 
| township constables, supervisors and assessors. 
| All the rest—from a judge of the Supreme 
| Court to a justice of the peace, from Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to clerk of the lowest 
| county court—were at his disposal, He had 
| also the control of the immense system of public 
works in which the State was then engaged. 
All this rendered the office very different from 
what it now is—and he found it no sinecure. 
As confidential friend and official adviser of 
the Governor, much of the burden of this vast 
power and patronage devolved, of course, upon 








the Secretary. He has often said that, in the 
confidence of youth and the ardor of an active 
politician, he felt little hesitation as to his 


| ability to acquit himself creditably of this duty ; 


but that when, for the first time, he realized 
the vast importance of the educational portion 
of his responsibility, he was almost deterred 
from assuming it. Sustained, however, as he 
was, by the noble determination of Governor 
Ritner to uphold the newly created system of 
Common Schools at every risk, he determined 
to remain at the post as one of duty, and to 
prepare himself to the utmost of his powers 
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for its proper administration. In an editorial 
grticle which appeared some years since in 
Tue JouRNAL, two or three paragraphs occur 
referring to this era of so great moment in his | 
public life, in which he says: 


It was on political grounds alone that the writer was 
appointed [to the office of Secretary of the Common- 
wealth], and so little reference was there to the educa- 
tional department of his duties, that he scarcely knew | 
and certainly did not think properly of his responsibility | 
in that respect when he entered the office. It was 
therefore with some surprise and no little alarm that he 
beheld the accumulated letters on common-school affairs, 
from every quarter of the State, brought in a bushel 
basket about two weeks after the day he assumea the 
duties of the office,—the mass having been kept back 
to that time, owing to the pressure of more urgent 
business. He can never forget the headache,—aye, and 
the heartache,—produced by their perusal and the attempt 
to systematize and understand the vast subject thus pre- 
sented, There were questions of every school hue, kind 
and shape,— involving difficulty as to the location of school 
houses, the assessment and collection of tax, the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the selection of branches of study 
and school books, the use of the Scriptures, instruction in 
catechism, modes of government, kinds of punishment, 
opposition to the system, etc., etc. And these, too, ad- 
dressed to one who knew about as much of the details of 
school affairs as he did of the local geography of the 
moon ! 

What was to be done? Either the office was to be | 
resigned or an attempt made to prepare for its proper dis- 
charge. His spirit—unchilled by the third of a century 
which has since shed its sobering influences—forbade | 
resignation as cowardly; besides, even if he retired, it | 
was difficult to see where a successor with the necessary | 
knowledge and experience could be found. The other | 
expedient was therefore+adopted; but here again there | 
was difficulty. ‘The time was so short, and the wants of | 
the system so urgent, that careful preparation for the duties | 
af the office, by a course of educational reading, includ- | 
ing the history and condition of the systems of other | 
States and nations, was out of the question, even if all 
his time could be devoted to the purpose, as it could not. 


Fortunate it is now thought was this state of affairs. It | 
threw the officer and the State upon their own resources. 
Instead of studying the Prussian or the New England system 
and copying after either— except in the single feature of free- 
dom and generality of instruction—-the actual social con- 
dition and the known educational wants of Pennsylvania 
were looked at, and the attempt was made to supply the 
one in accordance with the nature of the other. Not a 
single report, not a law, not a treatise from any other 
nation or State was examined. A great Commonwealth, 
with vast and growing resources—agricultural, mineral, 
manufacturing and commercial—yet, with a population 
of a distracting variety of national origin, involving 
much variety in language, religion and customs, and with 
no very kindly feelings, the orie to the other, and, 
worse than all, with bitter hospitality in the large majority 
to the system itself,—was beheld, and had to be taken as 
the field of operation. On this field, it is now evident 
as it was then soon suspected, that little light from 
abroad, in the arrangement of details at least, could be 
obtained. Thus it was that with little borrowed assist- 
ance, and founding it on the actual wants of the State 
and the few grand leading principles in the otherwise 
crude school laws of 1834 and 1835, the Pennsylvania 
System was built up by herself and for herself. 
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The opportunity of a life-time was now be- 
fore him, and grandly did he improve it. The 
school law which had been enacted in 1834 he 
soon found inadequate and practically inopera- 
He at once set himself at work upon the 
system. The ordinary duties of the Secretary’s 
office occupying his time during the day—cor- 
respondence and other writing connected with 
educational affairs received attention at night, 
and usually late at night. The result of his in- 
vestigations was given to the Legislature in a 
report, dated February 19, 1836,at which time 
the revised school law of 1836, which continued 
to be the school law of the State until 1849, 
was passed as drafted mainly by himself. Atter 
two years additional experience in, and study 
of, the educational work entrusted to his charge, 
it had so grown upon his hands as to require, 
as he has told us, “half his time and nearly all 
his thoughts.” Though it was a task that taxed 
all his powers to their utmost, he had gradually 
but surely evolved order from chaos, and this 
duty had been performed in such manner as to win 
tor him from his enemies the reputation of being 
one of the ablest men of the State. The result 
of this two years of thought and labor appears 
in what—when we regard the transition period 
at which it was written—is to our mind, the 
most remarkable State paper of the kind we 
have ever seen, the Fourth Annual Common 
School Report, issued in 1838, which is repub- 
lished in the February number, 1868, of this 
Journal. 

On his retirement from office, in 1838, 
owing to a change in the administration and 
the party in power, he returned to Lancaster 
county, and devoted the next seven years of his 
life to farming, a life to which he was much 
attached. In 1845 he returned to the practice 
of the law in Lancaster, At this time he pub- 
lished a series of elaborate papers in the Laz- 
caster Intelligencer, on the nature, defects and 
improvement of the common-school system of 
the State, among other things, strongly urging 
the appointment of County Superintendents. 
He was elected to the City School Board soon 
after his return to Lancaster, in which position 
he performed the active duties of director for 
anumber of years, greatly to the benefit of the 
schools as then organized. In 1847 he pub- 
lished a carefully prepared work entitled “The 
State Book of Pennsylvania,” which the writer 
recalls as a favorite reading book in the country 
school to which he then belonged. In 1852, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Lancaster 
County Educational Association, he began the 
publication of THe Pennsytvania ScHoor 
Journat, the editorial charge of which, until 
within the past few months, has occupied much 
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of his time, and through whose columns he 


has exercised a constant and potential influence 
upon the educational movement in the State. 
In 1855, at the request of the State Superin- 
tendent and other officials, he published the 


«* Pennsylvania School Architecture,” In 1858, | 


he was elected Mayor of Lancaster, indepen- 
dently of party politics. In 1860, he was 
again appointed State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, which position he held for a 
period of three years of such active adminis- 
tration of the system as the disturbed condi- 
tion of public affairs would permit. In 1865 
he was appointed Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphans, which system of schools he organ- 


ized and put into effective working operation. | 


And finally, in 1869, he was elected to the 
Presidency of the State Agricultura] College, 
to the duties of which position he gave all the 
energies of one who felt his hand put forth to 
the last work to which the Master would ever 
call him—and who was resolved, cost what it 
might, to do that work well. 

He died where he would have chosen to 
die—falling bravely at the post of duty. In 
him, another of Pennsylvania’s great men 
‘* passes on,” the Nestor of her educational 
councils. Wreathe his name with immortelles! 


For, in what he has done for her system of | 


common schools, Thomas H. Burrowes be- 
queathes to his native State a legacy of price- 
less value—one before which that of a Girard 
pales t> nothingness and fades from view. 
Pennsylvania owes to no man living a debt of 
gratitude so great as that due him whose life- 
work has so recently closed at her Agricultural 
College. 

He was an original thinker, and for continu- 
ous and sustained thought had great capacity ; 
but he was always a student rather of men and 
the times than of books. He may not have 
possessed what is known as genius, but he had 
a keen insight into general principles and great 
acuteness in their application. He had also a 
certain keen sagacity in threading the labyrinth 
of politics, which, in his earlier life, made him 
invaluable to his party, but was too stubborn 
in his convictions and too firm in following 
where these might lead, ever to trim for the 
breeze or drift with the current in the charac- 
ter—or rather the absence of character—of the 
time-serving, successful politician. 

Without claiming profound erudition, in the 
modern sense of the word, hestill possessed ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge on a wide range 
of subjects, with a refined taste in literature, and 
an innate love of the beautiful. His genial dis- 
position, ready wit, and fine conversational 
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with him that will long be remembered in the 
wide circle of his friends. Few men have been 
more free from the defects that mar the pleasure 
of social intercourse ; he had little narrowness 
| of view, petty egotism, restless vanity, or de. 
ceitful profession ; but was frank and honest 
| tolerant of opinions at variance with his own, 
| earnest in his convictions, and ever ready to 
| clearly express and forcibly maintain his views 
| by fact and argument. 
' No character is flawless—rarest of all that 
| of a strong man who has fought through the 
| heat of numerous political campaigns, and comes 
| forth from the struggle with no “marks of the 

fire” upon him. But we pass by the animosities 
of the political strife in which he mingled, nearly 
| all of whose leading actors are now in the grave, 
|as well as the harassing embarrassments of 

business which brought so much of disquiet to 
| his later years, as subjects to be dismissed with 
| this brief mention. Enemies he had, as strong 
| men, positive natures, must have—faults he 
| had, mistakes he made, and who is guiltless 
| here ?—but he was most loved by those who 

came nearest him, most honored by those who 
| knew him best. 

“© for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 

His religious life was not demonstrative, 
though his faith was simple and his confidence 
in the guiding Love and Wisdom firm and sure, 
During his last days he talked much, but calmly, 
| with his children, realizing, when face to face 
| with the great mystery, more of the awful 
dignity of life and the grandeur of human duty. 
He retained consciousness to the last, and a 
few hours before the final change, to one in- 
quiring how he felt in view of the prospect 
before him, his reply was, “* All is well—all 
well.” The closing hours of his life were 
calm and peaceful. Unable to lie down with 
comfort ; he occupied a large reclining chair 
during most of his illness both day and night. 
About half-past three o’clock on the day of 
his death, he indicated a wish that his position 
in the chair should be slightly changed. This 
was done, and then for twenty minutes or 
more preceding dissolution he seemed not to 











move a muscle, put passed away so gently that 
when the last breath had gone the stricken 
watchers awaited still another, 

His illness was brought on during the month 
of December, partly by over-exertion and ex- 
posure, the attack soon assuming the character 
of typhoid pneumonia, For some time it 
seemed as if this must prove fatal, but the 
skilful use, by his physician, of a recently ine 
vented instrument by means of which, as we 





powers, gave a charm to personal] intercourse 


understand it, remedies may be applied direct- 
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ly to the lungs in the form of spray, afforded 
so great relief that he was accustomed to say 
of it, “* It saved my life.” After partial re- 
covery from this attack, dropsy made its ap- 

arance, his lower extremities being affected 
and the disease extending itself slowly. He 
was hopeful of ultimate recovery until 
within a few days before he died, ex- 
pecting soon again to resume his accustomed 
lace as the active head of the College. 
The day before his death an abscess broke 
which had been forming in his lungs, and the 
existence of which had not been suspected. 
From this he sank rapidly until the following 
day, February 25, at 4 Pp. M., when he passed 
away into the quiet slumber that bringeth rest 
to burdened heart and toiling brain. 

On a bright March day, the first of early 
spring, his mortal remains were tenderly lower- 
edto their last resting-place, in St. James’ (Epis- 
copal) churchyard, at Lancaster, where of all 
places it had been his wish to lie—almost 
beneath the shadow of the church he loved so 
well. 

—The services rendered by Dr. Burrowes 
to the cause of common-school education—on 
the platform and in the office of State Superin- 
tendent, and his influence in frequent advisory 
consultation with educational committees in 
and out of the Legislature and with editorial 
pen during a period of nearly twenty years— 
will hereafter be considered more at length by 
the Senior Editor of THe Journat, who was 
for full twenty years most intimately associated 
with the distinguished subject of our sketch, 
and whose own influence, during most of that 
period, in giving shape and direction to the 
educational movement, has been second only to 
that of the great man gone. J. P.M. 
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MATHEMATICAL NOTES. 


BY PROF. EDWARD BROOKS, 





I.—-NATURE OF ALGEBRA. 


Nortz.--In response to the invitation of the Editor of Tux 
Jovrnat, I shall endeavor to contribute an occasional arti- 
cle under the head of Mathematical Notes. In these notes, 
though treating of scientific subjects, my object shall be 
to present the matter discussed in so simple and popular a 
style, that they may be of interest to all the readers of 
Tue Journat. I propose, also, if I can find the time, to 
give an occasional article upon general topics of educa- 
tion. 

ATHEMATICS is the science of quan- 
tity. Its elementary branches are Arith- 
metic, Algebra and Geometry. Arithmetic is the 
science of zumbers ; Geometry is the science of 
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extension; Algebra isthe science of—what? In . 
other words, what is the relation of algebra to 
arithmeticand geometry ? Whatisthe nature of 
algebra, and what is a correct definition of it, 
founded upon a correct conception of its na- 
ture? The answering of this question is the 
object of the present article, 

In the discussion I shall present a number of 
definitions, as given by different writers, ac- 
companying them with remarks and occasional 
criticisms, and then, having determined the 
true nature of the science, venture a definition 
of my own,—premising, however, that it is 
only an attempt, and remembering that other 
thinkers may criticise mine upon as good 
grounds as I can criticise other definitions. 

The various definitions of algebra fall readily 
under two classes. First, those which regard 
algebra as related to arithmetic ; and, second, 
those which make it a general method of inves- 
tigating all kinds of quantity. Both classes of 
views will be presented. 

I, Algebra is universal arithmetic.—This is 
the celebrated definition of Sir Isaac Newton. 
It assumes that arithmetic treats of special 
numbers and particular numerical operations, 
and that algebra extends to numbers in gezera/, 
and to genera/ numerical operations. Thus the 
Arabic characters express particular numbers. 
The /etters of the alphabet represent sumer in 
general. The operations in arithmetic apply 
to the particular problem solved, those of alge- 
bra apply to a// problems of that class; the re- 
sult in arithmetic is merely the answer to the 
particular problem solved ; the result in algebra 
is a general numerical expression for the answer 
of all such problems. 

Algebra is general arithmetic, is another form 
of stating the same idea. This, like the pre- 
vious definition, assumes that algebra treats of 
numbers ; that, like arithmetic, it is the science 
of numbers, differing from arithmetic in being 
more gerieral in its representatives of numbers 
and its methods of operation, 

This view concerning the relation of algebra 
to the other branches of mathematics, has been 
held quite extensively. In Euler’s Algebra, 
edition 1797, occurs the following: “In alge- 
bra, then, we consider only numbers which 
represent quantities, without regarding the 
different kinds of quantity.” Inanother place 
the author says: ‘‘ Algebra, on the contrary, 
comprehends in general all cases which can ex 
ist in the doctrine and calculation of number.” 
It is thus seen that Euler held the same opinion 
relative to the nature of algebra as Newton, 
and this view seems to be endorsed by one of 
the Bernoullis, who issued an edition of Euler’s 
Algebra, with very valuable notes of his own. 
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D’ Alembert, the eminent French mathema- 
tician, entertained the same view. In his 


Pennsylvania 





classification of the branches of mathematics, | 
he calls the science of number arithmetic, and | 


divides arithmetic into zumerigue, special arith- 
metic, and algebra, general arithmetic. Tod- 
hunter, one of the ablest and most popular of 
the English mathematicians of the present 
time, expresses the same opinion. 
from his very able treatise on algebra, edition 
of 1860: “The methods of reasoning about 
numbers by means of letters which are em- 
ployed to represent the numbers, and signs 
which are employed to represent their relations, 
is called algebra.” ‘This idea is preserved 
throughout the entire treatise. We have, 
therefore, good authority for regarding algebra 


as a kind of general arithmetic, and of embody- | 


ing this idea in the definition of it. 

In favor of this view it may also be argued 
that algebra originated in the idea of number ; 
it had its birth in the science of number, and 
grew out of it. It originated in a process of 
generalization in the representation of numbers 
and of the operations upon them. 


mother and its father,—and having such a pa- 
rentage it would seem proper to call it genera/ 
arithmetic. 

Again, in teaching algebra we always do and 
should lead the mind of the learner to the 
algebraical idea from the arithmetical. The 
symbols should be introduced as general ex- 
pressions of zumber, and the operations should 
be explained as numerical operations. I know 


of no other way in which the subject could be | 


presented to young pupils, and I presume there 
is no other way. 

Again, the operations of algebra are similar 
to the operations of arithmetic. In both we 


begin with addition, subtraction, multiplication, | 


and division ; both treat of fractions s in both 


we have involution and evolution, proportion and | 
Both employ comparison, | 


progressions, etc. 
which gives rise to the eguation, for the equa- 
tion belongs as much to arithmetic as it does | 
to algebra: 1-|-1=z is as much an equation 
as x*-|-2px—g. The equation in algebra is so | 
much more important and powerful because of | 
the generality of the symbols leading to new | 
ideas and operations. 
These reasons, backed by the authorities | 
given above, present quite a powerful argument | 
in favor of the position assumed. Are there 
any objections to it, and if so, what are they? 
First, it may be asserted that the symbols of 
algebra are not always used to represent num- 
bers; that they are often used to represent 
other quantities, as /ines, surfaces, weight, value, 


I quote | 


It was the | 
offspring of number and generalizations,—its | 








School fournal. | Ap=il, 
etc. ; that they may be used to represent any 
other kind of quantity as well as numbers, 
This must be admitted; but a Newtonian 
upon this question may answer, and certainly 
with great plausibility, that whenever the sym. 
bols of algebra are used to represent other kinds 
of quantity than pure numbers, as lines, vol- 
| umes, etc., they represent them as numbers, 
|and not as mere lines, volumes, etc. ;—that is, 
| they represent them as so many units in length, 
| so many units in value, etc. In other words, 
that when the symbols are applied to the bow 
much, it is measured by some assumed unit, and 
| reduced to the how many, and that these symbols 
| really represent the zumber of units in the 
| quantity, and not the quantity itself, and that 
| they are therefore still symbols of number. 
| To this reply it may be objected that alge. 
| braic symbols are sometimes used to represant 
| lines which are incommensurable, that is, which 
| have no common unit of measure. Thus, ab 
| may represent the area of a rectangle in which 
| the two sides have no common unit of measure, 
| and cannot therefore be expressed in numbers. 
| In such a case a represents the /ime forming one 
| side of the rectangle, and 4 the /ize forming the 
other side, and not their numerical values. In 
| the circle, if ¢ represents the circumference, and 
| the diameter, we have the ratio between 
| the diameter and circumference represented by 
c-+-d, in which there is no common unit, and 
the symbol ¢ must consequently represent the 
| Zength of a curved line, and d the /ength ofa 
| straight line, and not their numerical values, 
So I might go on and show in Analytical 
Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, 
Mechanics, etc., that the symbols and methods 
of algebra are often used without denoting 
| numerical ideas. The fact seems to be that, 
| though algebra originated in arithmetic and 
| primarily refers to numerical ideas, it has ex- 
| tended its application and meaning, and is now 
regarded as a general method of investigation 
applicable to all quantity. I will now present 
the views of some who entertain this opinion. 
Il. Algebra is a general method of investigat- 
ing quantity hy means of symbols, ‘This defini- 
tion does not restrict algebra to numerical 
quantity, but extends its domain to all kinds 
of quantity. [t makes its peculiarity depend, 
not upon the kind of quantity to which it is 
applied, but upon the manner in which it treats 
quantity. Its distinction is in its method, and 
not in its application. In this it is distinguished 
from arithmetic and geometry, the one of 
which is the science of zumber, and the other 
the science of extension. It does not deny that 
it was originally applied to numbers, that it 
originated in the science of numbers, or that It 
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should not be thus taught to the learner; but 
holds that it has extended its signification and 
embraces in its extended aris everything that 
will admit of mathematical investigation. It 
may not discard the appellation general arith- 
metic, but claims that it is equally correct to 
call it general geometry; holding that both are 
correct, but that neither gives the whole truth. 

This is the view of the majority of modern 
writers upon the subject. Whewell, in his 
History of Scientific Ideas, page 88, vol. i., says, 
in speaking of the pure sciences: ‘‘ The prin- 
cipal sciences of this class are geometry, theo- 
retical arithmetic, and algebra, considered in its 
most general sense, as the investigations of the 
relations of space and number by means of 
general symbols,” 

Brande, in his most excellent encyclopeedia, 
alittle library in itself, says: ‘It (algebra) is 
asort of universal arithmetic, founded upon the 
same principles as common arithmetic, and 
proceeding by rules and operations precisely 
similar, But it is not confined merely to ques- 
tions relating to numbers, being applied gener- 
ally to investigate the relations that subsist 
among quantities of all kinds, whether arith- 
metical or geometrical.” 

In Robert Adrain’s edition of Hutton’s 
Mathematics, 1818, the following view is pre- 
sented: ‘* Algebra is the science of computing 
by symbols. It is sometimes called analysis ; 
it is a general kind of arithmetic, or a general 
way of computation. In this science quantities 
of all kinds are represented by the letters of the 
alphabet.” 

Hackley, one of the first American authori- 
ties, says: ** Algebra is a species of short-hand 
writing, which, by the aid of certain symbols, 
serves to abridge and generalize propositions 
relating to numbers.” He explains this, how- 
ever, by the following note: ‘‘In the opera- 
tions of arithmetic, with the exception of those 
which relate to compound numbers, quantities 
are considered as composed of units, but the 
kind of unit is not noticed, only the number. 
In algebra neither the kind nor number of units 
of which a quantity is composed is regarded, 
and often the quantity is not considered as 
composed of units at all. In every part of 
algebra, processes analogous to those prescribed 
by the rules of arithmetic are in use. Hence, 
and because of its character of generalization, 
it was called by Newton general arithmetic. 
Algebra, however, presents many relations of 
quantity of which arithmetic takes no cogni- 
zance.” 

Comte, the most celebrated writer upon the 
philosophy of mathematics, divides the science 
into two branches, geometry and analysis, or 
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calculus, Calculus he divides into ‘* algebraic 
calculus, or algebra,” and “arithmetical calculus, 
or arithmetic.” He says: ** Algebra may be 
defined in general as having for its object the 
resolution of equations, taking ‘this expression 
in its full logical meaning, which signifies the 
transformation of imp/icit functions into equiva- 
lent explicit ones.” ‘In the same way, arith- 
metic may be defined as destined to the deter- 
mination of the values of functions. UHence- 
forth, therefore, we will briefly say that ALGE- 
BRA is the calculus of functions,” and “ARITHMETIC 
the calculus of values.’ We adds to this the 
remark, ‘* Even the celebrated definition given 
by Newton, characterizing a/gebra as universal 
arithmetic, gives certainly a very false idea of 
the nature of algebra and of that of arithme- 
tic.” Without accepting Comte’s views con- 
cerning the nature of arithmetic and algebra, 
though very ably presented, and in some re- 
spects very plausible, he is quoted as authority 
upon the point that algebra is not correctly 
defined in the expressions, waiversal or generat 
arithmetic. 

The view which I have here presented is the 
one usually adopted by modern writers upon 
the subject,although many of them are not very 
concise or elegant in their forms of stating it. 
Opening several of the text-books in common 
use, I find the following definitions of algebra: 

1. ** Algebra is a general method of solving 
problems, and demonstrating theorems, by 
means of figures letters and signs.” 

z. * Algebra is a branch of mathematics in 
which the quantities considered are represent- 
ed by letters, and the operations to be per- 
formed are indicated by signs.” 

3. “Algebra is a method of investigating 
the relations of both arithmetical and geome- 
trical quantities, by signs or symbols.” 

4. © Algebra is that branch of mathematics 
in which the operations are indicated by signs 
or symbols, and the quantities are represented 
by letters.” 

5. ** Algebra is that branch of mathematics 
in which quantities are represented by letters 
or other symbols, and their relations are indi- 
cated by signs,” 

6. Algebra is that branch of mathematics 
in which the relations of quantities are investi- 
gated, and the reasoning is abridged and gene- 
ralized by means of symbols. 

Ainung these definitions it is difficult to select 
the one which is most satisfactory ; some of 
them are opento positive criticisms. The best 
form, in my own opinion, of stating in a single 
sentence the idea of the nature of algebra, now 
generally entertained, is that with which I 
begin the second part of this article, or a slight 
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modification of it. 
yet been able to frame, of the science of 
algebra : 

1. Algebra is 


symbols; or, 


2. Algebra is a general method of investiga- 


ting quantity by means of symbols. 
of 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





BY J). H. SHUMAKER, PH. D. 





T is admitted almost universally that edu- 

cated labor is worth more than that which 
is uneducated—that trained men are better 
than untrained—that experience is better than in- 
experience. Tradesmenof nearly all kinds, anc 
members of the learned professions, are net only 
expected but required to pass through a course 
of training specially intended to fit them for 
their work. In teaching, however, this is not 
always insisted upon. Any man with a fair 
knowlege of certain studies is supposed to be 
fitted to teach them, if he desires to do so. 
Hence the common expression, ‘* Oh! anybody 
can teach our school; the pupils are not far 
advanced.” 

In the mechanic arts a bungler may spoil 
the material, or turn out an imperfect or un- 


do not perpetuate themselves. 
do better or quit. 
mischief is not so readily seen, especially 
where parents do not visit the schools; 


I therefore present the 
following, as the best definitions that I have | 


a method of investigating 
gnantity by means of general characters called 
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branches of study, along with the most ap. 
proved methods of teaching them. The pupils 
have come, not simply to learn how to teach 


certain branches most successfully, but they 


| average annual increase of 248 teachers, 
five Normal Schools now in successful operation 


have entered with a very confused and imper- 
fect knowledge of that which they wished to 
teach. Hence the work of these schools has 
been confined largely to that which candidates 
for admission ought to know on entering, 
They have done the best they could under the 
circumstances, and they have done great good, 
but after all, their work has been very much the 
same as that of a college preparing pupils for 
its own proper course of study. And they 
will be forced to continue this kind of work, 
until the teaching in our elementary schools 
shall be done much better than it has been in 
the past. 

With all the improvement already wrought, 
there still remains a great work for these 
schools todo, The statistics of the last six. 
teen years may help us to form an estimate, 


| There were in 1854, 11,967 teachers in our 


common schools; in 1870, 16,097, or an 


The 


graduated, in 1870, 82 students. At the same 
rate the twe/ve schools of this kind contem. 
plated by law, would graduate 197 pupils, or 
51 less than the annual increase of teachers. 
Taking into account the large number who 


|leave the profession every year to engage in 
sightly job, but his imperfections and mistakes | 
He must either | 
In educational work the | 


more lucrative pursuits, to get married, or be- 
cause teaching proves distasteful, it would not 
be a violent assumption to say that at least 
1,200 new teachers will be needed annually 
for many years to come. This would require 


and the incompetant teacher may continue to | each of the twelve Normal Schools to graduate 


be employed year after year. 


The evil is also | 


100 pupils a year. This number of properly 


aggravated by its inherent power to perpet- | qualified graduates would require at least 300 
uate itself. Bad teaching in science, morals or | pupils in course of constant training. But 
religion, lives long after the teacher has ceased | further, there is now an average of 50 pupils 


from his labors. 
schools where teachers are prepared for their 
work, at least so far as it can be done theoret- 
ically. 

Normal teaching is simply the presentation 
of truth in accordance with the laws of mind, 
in such a manner that the truth, being adapted 
to the capacity of the pupil, shall be impressed 


so vividly and indelibly that it shal] thereafter | 


remain his own, to be used as he may deem 
best. In this view every good school is nor- 
mal; but this does not do away with the ne- 
cessity for schools where pupils are taught 
bow to teach. The latter is really and truly 
the business of a Normal School. Thus far, 
however, Normal Schools have been called 
upon—compelled rather—to teach the various 





Hence the importance of | to each teacher in our common schools. 


| there would be about 55. 
| shown that 30 or 35 pupils are quite as many 
| as even a first-class teacher ought to have, in 
|order to do the very best for them. 


If 
all the non-attendants could be gathered in 
Experience has 


If we 
had twenty-five thousand instead of sixteen 
thousand schools, there could be found abund. 
ant work for all the additional teachers re- 
quired. This matter will come to be under- 
stood better by and by. It is not likely, 
therefore, that the business of Normal Schools 
will come to an end soon, because the supply 
of teachers exceeds the demand. 

So long as school boards favor, 1st, low 
salaries; 2d, short schoo] terms; 3d, pay— 
not according to qualifications, there will be a 
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i871. | Socrates as 
meagre supply of competent. teachers. The 
werage salaries for 1870, were $36 per month, 
and length of school term six months. The 
teacher could save out of this about enough to 
keep him at school during the rest of the year. 
Sappose that for three years he expends his 
earnings in this way, he receives a creditable 
English education, and that is the principal 
In many districts the man who has ex- 
ded nothing to educate or fit himself for 
the work, would be preferred, because he 
would teach cheaper. Such Chinese labor may 
possibly be dear at any price, but school boards 
do not always see the thing in just that light. 
Their funds are small, and the cheaper the 
teacher, the longer school term they can have. 
In other districts the teachers, good, bad and 
indifferent, receive the same wages. 

Suppose, however, that the young man who 
has fitted himself well, obtains a school for 
tm months at $60 per month, it pays him only 
six hundred a year. If he has a fair knowledge 
of geography and English grammar, writes a 
good hand and is quick and accurate at figures, 
he can realize that and more, as clerk or book- 
keeper. He has less care and worry, less hard 
brain work ; and has the prospect of speedy 
promotion, if he does his work well and main- 
tins a good moral character—such as every | 
teacher must have. 

Is it strange, then, that young men make 
teaching a stepping-stone to some other calling, 
or that they abandon teaching when something 
more lucrative offers? Most of them look 
forward to a happy home of their own by and 
by, with an angel wife and little cherubs that 
will require a good deal of bread and butter to 
keep them healthy and happy. Does teaching 
bring this bright vision palpably near? Cana 
man support a family properly on such a salary 
as the majority of schools now offer? Can he 
afford to prepare himself for a profession that 
holds out such meagre and uncertain rewards? 
Here is the real root of the trouble; and until 
our school boards can offer a man steady em- 
ployment at remunerative wages, it is not in 
human nature to devote itself to a life business 
$0. precarious in its rewards and so full of trials 
as teaching, whilst there are other professions 
and occupations that present a more inviting 
field. Longer school terms, and largely in- 
creased salaries to teachers who are well quali- 
fied for their work, would furnish all that is 
needed to make our common schools fully effi- 
cient, and our Normal Schools abundantly suc- 
cessful in their special work, 

Self-denying men and women there are—real 
missionaries—who labor on, year after year; 
with but little hope of earthly reward. They 
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look for ** that on high.” But they ought to 
have more of the earthly. ‘* The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” Other enterprises may 
require millions of dollars to make thema success, 
and—they get the money. But when educa- 
tional interests are dwarfed and stunted by a 
want of funds, men modestly excuse themselves 
by saying: ‘* well”—* yes”—* but”—* par- 
don me”—**I do not see where the money 
is to come from.” Where men have the will, 
they either find a way or make one. They 
can do now what twenty years ago was pro- 
nounced impossible, Pennsylvania is rich 
enough, and we hope will soon be good enough, 
to secure for all her schools the very best 
teaching talent that money can command, 
The result will be untold blessings to al] her 
people. 


y/ 
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SOCRATES AS A TEACHER. 








BY REV. T. H. ROBINSON, D. D., HARRISBURG, PA, 





OCRATES was one of those few men of 

genius, so largely endowed with all the 
properties of a great manhood, that they can 
do aimost anything, and do it well. They 
are the masters of all trades. Everything 
about him is remarkable; personal appear- 
ance, moral physiognomy, position, aims, 
method, life and death. So grandly did na- 
ture pour forth her treasure upon him, that 
there were in him materials enough to form 
several uncommon men, all of whom should 
be head and shoulders above the generation. 
The greatest of his successors, down to the 
present age, have been proud to call him mas- 
ter, and happy to tread in his footsteps. As 
the myriad-minded Shakespeare finds his ad- 
mirers in every age, and his pupils among all 
people, the transcendental German, the versa- 
tile French, and the practical common sense 
of his own English-speaking race, so Socrates 
commends himself to every class of minds. 

He was born B. C., 469, the son of Sophro- 
nicus and Phaenarete, poor parents from whom 
he received but an ordinary education. His 
father was a sculptor, and, entering early his 
father’s shop he, too, learned the art, and,is 
said to have become a workman of taste and 
skill. A group of graces was exhibited for 
centuries at the Acropolis which tradition at- 
tributed to his chisel. He, however, early re- 
linquished the art and became a soldier, per- 
forming military service in three battles and 
distinguishing himself in each. He surpassed 
most men in courage, physical endurance and 
the virtues of the camp and the field. Various 
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anecdotes are related concerning his conduct 
during these campaigns. ‘* On one occasion,” 
Plato tells us, ** he stood before the camp for 
four and twenty hours, on the same spot, wrapt 
in meditation, and, as he seemed not to be able 
to unravel the subject of his thought, he stood 
as if inquiring and discussing within himself.” 
He was, in his physical parts, a full-grown, com- 
plete man, a man, according to the testimony 
of his companions, quite prodigious and almost 
superhuman, 

Plato says of him: ‘“* We were fellow-sol- 
diers and had our mess together. Socrates 
overcame not only me, but every one beside, in 
the endurance of toils. None could sustain 
hunger like him. He alone seemed to enjoy 
our military fare when we had plenty. 
person ever saw him drunk. In the depth of 
an excessively rigid winter he sustained calmly 
incredible hardships, and while none went out 
of their tents, or, if they went out, wrapt 
themselves up carefully and put fleeces under 
their feet, and bound their legs with hairy 
skins, Socrates went out only with the same 
cloak on that he usually wore, and walked 
barefoot upun the ice, more easily than those 
who had sandled themselves so delicately.” 

His bravery in battle is a theme for Plato’s 
highest eulogy. In bodily constitution, in 
natural temperament, in physical strength and 
courage, nor less in moral courage, and in 
mental powers and attainments, he seems to 
have been as near the standard of human per- 
fection as any one of his race has ever attained. 
He was three score years and ten before his 
unwearied frame gave way. 


No | 
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He did not become a teacher until after he | 
had passed middle life. Of the few events left | 
on record, which filled up his life prior to that | 
time, one was his marriage with Xantippe, who | 
is represented by many of the ancient writers 
as a perfect termagent, and whose name, in | 
modern times, is synonymous with shrew. [t | 
may be that the infirmities of this good woman | 
have been greatly exaggerated, as well as the | 
domestic squabbles between herself and her | 
lord. Yet the violence of her temper and the | 
calmness of his, have become proverbial. He | 

| 


gives a playful explanation of his reason for the | 
choice of such a woman, by saying, “ Those | 
who wish to become skilled in horsemanship | 
select the most spirited horse ; after being able | 
to bridle those, they believe they can bridle all | 
others. Now as it is my wish to live and con- | 
verse with men, I married this woman, being | 
firmly convinced that in case I should be able | 
to endure her, I should be able to endure all | 
others.” 

To know the man more fully, we must cast 
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a glance at his public career. He shunned of. 
fice among his fellow men. In fact he was 
almost always in the minority—that is, in the 
opposition. He was an Aristocrat when the 
ultra-Democracy ruled, and sought, regardless 
of justice, to level all things. He was a Dem. 
ocrat when the Aristocracy of the Thirty 
Tyrants filled Athens with the victims of op. 
pression. He was a Conservative when dem. 
gogues ruled. He was a Liberal when hw 
was made an instrument of injustice. He was 
a true ‘* higher-law” man, proclaiming, unceas. 
ingly, the supremacy of justice, and a brave, 
unflinching adherance to it, as both the highest 
virtue and the highest happiness of a people, 
When in private life, he refused to return a 
fugitive into slavery ; and when he was elected 
to the Senate he was not popular, because 
statesmanship, in his eyes, was to administer 
equal and impartial justice to all men, at all 
hazzards. His bravery as a Senator even sur. 
passed his bravery asa soldier, for he had the high 
moral courage which could brave not only 
death but opinion. He could defy a tyrant, 
and he could as calmly defy a tyrannical mob, 
No clamors, no imperiousness of any one, or 
of many, could move him to do a wrong. He 
says of himself, at a critical period: ‘ The 
Government, although it was so powerful, did 
not frighten me into doing anything unjust.” 

He was no trained, public orator, yet he 
was admitted to be equal to the most powerful 
orators of his day in the mastery of audiences, 
When on trial for his life he declined to use 
the oration which the celebrated Lysias had 
prepared for him. His judges refused to let 
Plato speak in his behalf, and then he, without 
any premeditation, stood up, unmoved, una- 
bashed, and made one of the most sublime ut- 
terances that ever fell from human lips. It 
hastened his martyrdom, but it secured for him 
an immortality among men. 

But his great vocation was that of a teacher, 
and to this we turn. This, he said to the judges 
who condemned him to drink the fatal hem- 
lock, was his mission. This God called him 
to. This he never forgot, never intermitted, 
never wearied of. He prosecuted it at home 
and abroad, in the army and in the city, in the 
private house and in the Senate Chamber, in the 
shop of the artisan and on the public street, by 
day and by night, to the end of life. No hos- 
tility could prevent him, no prospect of 4 
martyr’s death, could induce him to cease his 
efforts to lead the young and the old, all 
classes and all ranks of his fellow-citizens, to4 
knowledge of themselves, their nature, their 
mission and their various duties. 

Yet he was not a professional teacher, He 
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neither asked nor received wages. He did not 
gt himself up and advertise for pupils, He 
disclaimed the title of teacher, and called neither 
gan nor child his disciple. He wished no one 
to call him by any name that assumed that he 
was superior to other men. Socrates was his 
name, not Prof. Socrates, nor Dr. Socrates, nor 
Socrates the Sage, nor Socrates the Philosopher. | 
He had no building where he lectured, no | 




























He wa; § desk at which he gave lessons. | 
r, UNCeas. He did not so much as promise to teach | 
a brave, anybody anything. He rather wondered that | 
© highes: § men would flock to him, and that parents per- | 
people, f sisted in sending their sons to him. He would 
return g § not forbid them to come. He was glad to see 
s elected § them, to talk with and question them, and to 
because f have them listen to his conversations with 
minister § others, if they liked. ‘They might stay by | 
1, at al] —f him as long as they chose, but they should not 
yen. sur. pay him for his company, nor for his talk. 
the high He would not be the slave of patrons. He 
ot only § would not hire out his mind and tongue for so | 
tyrant, § much an hour, or a day. He taught at no} 
al mob, § fixed time or place. He used no text-books. | 
one, or He read no lectures. He was the professor | 
ig. He §& of no special science. He heard no recita- | 
© The tions. Yet he had his method of teaching, to 
‘ul, did which we may turn our attention, The occa- | 
ist,” sion of his abandonment of his hereditary | 
yet he occupation, and entrance upon the work of | 
werful public instruction, was as follows: He had | 
lences, observed, with much regret, how the opinions 
touse of the Athenian youth were misled, and their | 
as had principles and tastes corrupted, by a body of | 
to let professional men known as Sophists, who for | 
ithout money and renown engaged to enlighten all 
, URa- men. They were brilliant and learned, at | 
ne ut. least so far as the use of words was concerned, | 
It disputatious, and generally wealthy and power- | 
r him ful. They were the intellectual leaders of | 
the age. They indulged in all manner of | 
cher, refined speculations upon nature and the origin | 
udges of things. Around them flocked the rich and | 
hem- noble youth of every city they entered. They | 
him taught the art of disputation and of false | 
ited, reasoning, “‘— making the worse appear | 
rome the better reason.” 
n the Suddenly there appeared among them a new | 
n the and strange antagonist. He was a perfect con- 
t, by trast to themselves, They appeared in gorge- | 
hos- ous flowing robes, and were followed by an | 
of a eager crowd of listeners. He was poor and | 
his humbly clad, and the Sophists affected to treat | 
all him with contempt. They were dignified, | 
toa and stately, and cultured. He was rude and 
heir ungainly in appearance, and uncouth in man- 
ners. He wandered about the streets of Ath- 
He ens, barefoot and absorbed in thought, some- 


times standing for hours in the public places, 
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fixed in thought, unconscious of all that was 
passing on around him. In external appear- 
ance, though a man of vigorous and powerful 
frame, he was such a one as might well have 
tempted the wit and ridicule of the thoughtless. 
His nose was flat, his nostrils were wide and 
up-turned, his lips were thick, his eye-balls 
projected, his figure was unwieldy. Ridicule 
had in him a target for herarrows. Everyday 
he strolled into the market-place to talk with 
all whom he met. He simply converses—asks 
questions. He became an object of attention, 
and soon excited and enchained curiosity, fas- 
cinating the ears of those whom his personal 
appearance disgusted, He became known to 
all. He talked with all, with persons of both 
sexes and every age, on all subjects connected 
with daily life, with duty and with happiness. 
Wherever he went, whomsoever he met, now 
in a saddler’s shop, now in the market, now 
meeting a merchant, and now a child, sitting or 
walking, he talked and taught, giving lessons 
on saddlery or statesmanship, on the rules of 
trade, the laws of mercantile life, or the duties 
of children. Men of state came to him to 
learn the art of government. An election 
draws from him a conversation on the duties 
of citizens and magistrates. He meets in the 
street a young and beautiful stranger, and struck 
with his intellectual countenance, he places his 
staff across his path, stops him, and by a few 
questions binds forever to him the future his- 
torian Xenophon. 

At a festival where wine is freely flowing, 
he discourses on temperance. To an atheist 
whom he accidentally meets he demonstrates 
the being and providence of the gods. Toa 
disobedient son he talks on filial duty, and to 
alienated brothers on the beauty of fraternal 
love. He humbles the conceited, encourages 
the diffident, overwhelms the profligate and 
licentious with shame, and bestows a deserved 
praise on the courageous and virtuous. ‘Thus 
he went about talking everywhere, till the 
whole city was his schoolroom, and the old 
and the young, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the ignorant, were his pupils. Es- 
pecially did Socrates delight to meet men who 
were renowned for wisdom, or any intellectual 
eminence, and question them. He was the 
declared questioner of all men. While he 
gained a great many friends and admirers, he 
also provoked a large number of personal ene- 
mies, 

The Sophists, among whom he has been 
most unjustly ranked, were especially hostile 
to him, nor he less tothem. He never neg- 
lected an opportunity to meet and confute 
them. They had slighted and denied the 
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truth. ‘Truth was the one mistress of his soul. 
They deserted her for wrcng and for renown. 


He clung to her and adored her in poverty. | 


They professed to know and to teach all 


sciences. He only knew that he knew nothing, | 


and all he hoped to do was to help his fellow- 
men learn a little, by pointing out to them 
their mistakes. He gave nothing; he simply 
helped to bring ideas out of the souls of other 
men. He was, to use his own homely illus- 


tration drawn from the occupation of his own | 


wife, an accoucher of id-as, He had nothing 
to put into men’s minds, 
Socrates must have been a terrible antagon- 


ist to all people who believed they were wise | 


because they could talk fluently. There were 
men of that class then, as now, the rapid and 


vapid talkers of the age, whose fullness of | 


words is only to be compared to the leanness 


of their ideas. Socrates declared, that as for | 


himself he knew nothing. And when a man 


pecially if it drew after him admiring crowds, 
who called him wise, Socrates was sure to step 
up modestly through the crowd, and, professing 
ignorance, ask to be taught. Charmed with 
so humble a listener, the teacher begins. Soon 
Socrates modestly interrogates him, and gets 


his assent to some’ very plain and evident pro- | 


position. Then he would draw hisassent to a 


conclusion just as evident. Then perhaps an- 


other, and now he is lost. Socrates takes up 
his admissions, and with great power of logic, 
and a subtlety equal to that of the Sophists them- 
selves, he weaves a web around this seemingly 


wise man, from which he cannot escape. He | 


shows him to what monstrous conclusions his 
admissions lead him. The laughter of the by- 
standers proclaims his discomfiture, and he 
knows not whither to turn, while the uncouth 
and imperturably calm and apparently innocent 
Socrates stands before him as if he had done 
nothing to make him so ridiculous.. Confused, | 
ashamed, indignant at himself, and enraged at | 
his strange antagonist, he flees from the spot. | 
Socrates describes, in his amusing way, how 
he went to a number of persons, who were es- 
teemed to be wise, and examined them. First | 
he went to the politicians, then to some poets, 
then to artificers with the hope of gaining some. | 
thing from ecch, From the politicians he | 
wanted to learn something about government, | 
but he came away saying, “I am wiser than | 
they, for neither of us knows anything valuable; | 
but they, not knowing, fancy that they do know, | 
while I not knowing, do not think that I do | 
know. In one small matter, therefore, I am | 
wiser than they.” But he affronted them all, | 
as he did also poets and artificers, by his rude | 
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| way of demonstrating their ignorance, and 
| many of them became his enemies, 
Thus Socrates went among men. He was 
| always to be found when crowds were gy. 
| sembled, as on market days. He gave no lec. 
| tures. He only talked, it mattered not with 
' whom. He was the great questioner of his 
| age. Many persons made it their habit to at. 
tend him in public. If he went into the market 
place, into the gymnasia, or the public 
schools, no matter where, they followed and 
surrounded him, to hear what he would say to 
men. He demanded money from no one for 
_his services. And in that golden age of 
Grecian literature, when everybody was writ. 
ing and publishing, Socrates, the best, the 
wisest, and the most thoughtfal man living, 
wrote nothing, published nothing. Fame was 
to him an empty word. The immortality that 
many of his contemporaries sought, perished 


| with the books they wrote. Socrates simply 
professed knowledge on any point, es- | 


conversed, talked, argued, defended truth and 
justice, assailed error and wrung, and moulded 
the lives of men, trying to make them humble, 
honest and true ; and loving disciples have 
transmitted to us both his wisdom and a por. 


| trait of the man himself.—Lutheran Quarter- 


ly Review. 
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ARE OUR SCHOOLS PRACTICAL? 





BY L. O. FOOSE, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE MALE HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, 





RE our schools up to the demands of the 
times? Are they adequate to the work to 
be performed? Are they practical? These 
are questions that we hear time and again, 


| Shall we pass them by unnoticed? Is there 
| any reason for them? Let us examine for a 
_few moments and see. An investigation will 


do no harm, and may result in good. 
In what, then, are they not practical? 
Wherein do they fail or come short of ex- 


_pectation? Here is the answer generally 
| given: They are rot practical in the results 


obtained, in the kind and amount of knowledge 
and training furnished, and in the influence 
which they exert upon the community for in- 
telligence, morality, and regard for law and 
order. Is it so? 

Would any one dare say that our schools are 
not doing a good work for both the individual 
and the State,and that a majority, at least, 
of those identified with them are not attending 


| to their duties with diligence and faithfulness? 


Certainly not. Neither would any one say 
that results are not obtained, for we all know 
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that results are obtained, and that, too, in very 
many cases, apparently satisfactory, at least, to 
any concerned. We know, too, that boys 
ad girls are drilled and trained until their 
heads ache and their hearts are sick, until every 
jitle corner in their crania is stored and crammed 
i] as an auction room of material gathered 
fom all parts of the known world, until the 
contents of page after page, and even book 
iter book, are treasured up for the emergencies 
of life. We all know that they are taught to 
memorize rules and definitions, notes and ex- 
ceptions, numbers and dates, and to recite them 
uglibly asa parrot rings the changes upon its 
tock of homely and familiar words. And 
how many are there in our schools who pass 
splendid examinations and show a brilliancy of 
intellect, or at least a trained memory, that must 
be admired by all, and who, on account of 
their attainments and qualifications, shine as 
dars in their little literary spheres, 

But is this all practical? Is not much of 
itdeceptive? Are our pupils thus prepared 
forthe practical work? With the same time 
and facilities, could they not have received 
tnowledge more diversified in its nature, and 
weful in its applications? Is not too much 
time, of both teacher and pupil, spent upon 
that which cannot be rendered available in 
wlving life’s great problems? Would it not 
be better spent in making the applications, as 
the knowledge is acquired, than in teaching 
ystems and theories, principles and facts, 
which, when acquired, the pupil has not the 
ibility or skill to put to practical use ? 

In our Common Schools, orthography, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, English 
grammar, and United States history are taught, 
adin a great many of them, only three or 
four of these branches. ‘These schools fur- 
tish the only educational facilities of a very 
large majority of the youth of the State. Now, 
how many, of those enjoying their full bene- 
fits, have a practical knowledge of a//, or even 
ot any, of these branches? How many are 
prepared to do business of any kind without 
special preparation? How many can express 
their thoughts intelligently and definitely on 
paper, or prepare an article for the press? 

ow many can read, intelligently, the market 
quotations in a daily paper, take charge of an 
acountant’s books, or estimate the cost of 
plastering a house? How many are there 
who can read, understandingly, the news of 
the day, and give a satisfactory account of it? 
The number is indeed sma//, very small. 
Then, how /arge is the number of those, who 
anually leave our schools, who can make no 
practical application of what they may have 
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iearned, or tried to learn, who have only a 
vague, dream-like recollection of the piece- 
meal and fragmentary knowledge they have 
attempted to memorize and gather up? How 
many, too, of this number cannot even read 
and write? I am pleased to know, however, 
that the number of this class is gradually be- 
coming less. 

Is this view of the situation at all flattering? 
Is it what the spirit and progress of the 
age demand? Is this the best that can be done 
for the youth of the State? Is it what we must 
have, if we wish our future generations to take 
precedence in intelligence, sound reasoning, 
and good judgment? Will this kind of educa- 
tion make practical men and women, thinkers, 
reliable guardians of the rights and liberties of 
a great and free people? Will it exalt us as a 
State, or nation, to that dignified literary posi- 
tion and excellence, which our advantages and 
capabilities should secure to us in the eyes of 
the world? 

Whilst there is much in the workings of our 
schools that is commendable and worthy of the 
highest praise, close observation shows that 
there is that about them that is impractical, 
narrow, unsatisfactory, and not in accord- 
ance with the progressive and enlightened de- 
mands of the age. I am always slow to con- 
demn that which is time-honored, and we//, or, 
at least, /omg tried, or to find fault with that 
which is so generally prevalent, and sanctioned 
by the example and practice of those whose 
age and position entitle them to wisdom and 
experience; but I cannot fail to see that a 
large number of our pupils are, too often, 
learned only in what the book contains, with- 
out being able to fathom its bearings, or to 
apply but little, if any, of itto practice. ‘Too 
much valuable time is wasted in attempting to 
teach things for which our pupils are not yet 
prepared, and which time might be much better 
employed in teaching them many of the general 
duties of life, and much of that knowledge, not 
fourd in their text-books, which is indispensable 
to their future welfare and happiness. Our 
schools are too much like tread-mills, in which 
we attempt to grind out definite results for each 
pupil, and make each alike the recipient of the 
same measure of knowledge, which by some 
unaccountable supposition is calculated just to 
fill, or satisfy both those of /arge, as well as 


| small capacity, 


The intellectually half-starved Newtons and 
Bacons of the class crave more, whilst the poor, 
mental dyspeptic, crammed and gorged, turns 
away loathing from his unpalatable dish. No 
wonder they hate books, and long for the hap- 
py day when they shall be released from all 
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this routine of study and recitation. 
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No won- | that our pupils can never lay aside arithmetic 


der that we look in vain to see our pupils en- | until they have ** mastered” it ; as well expects 


thusiastic in the pursuit of knowledge. Let us 


blacksmith’s apprentice to become perfect jn 


all remember that if we do not send them forth | making horse-shoes before you allow him to 


from school with some taste for good reading, | 


some knowledge of that which can be rendered | 
practical through life, some appreciation of | 


sound thought, noble sentiment, pure style, and 


a laudable zeal to carry on the work begun, and | 


improve themselves, our work is of little or no 
avail. It is not so much what we do for them 
that will most benefit them, as what we lead 
them to do for themselves. 

Too much time is spent on certain studies 
without obtaining satisfactory results. We 


attempt anything else. Much of it, too, might 
be dropped altogether, as it is of no use to the 
majority, and the time devoted to some other 
branch of mathematics, or, to such sciences 4 
natural philosophy, physiology, chemistry, or 
to the rudiments of English literature and 
the applications of rhetoric. The general 
principles, and even the minutiz of an ele. 


| mentary treatise on these subjects, can be mas. 


tered and comprehended as easily as much 


make-hobbies of them, and ride them on all | 


occasions. 
in demand, and, in the estimation of many, is 


Arithmetic, for instance, is always | 


the sum and substance of a common school | 


education, Ido not say that our pupils are 
taught too much mathematics, but that too 
much time is spent upon this branch of it. 
Itis, indeed, a matter of surprise that so much 
patient and even protracted instruction has pro- 
duced so little valuable fruit. 


May it not be | 


that even less labor, differently applied, would | 
produce better results, more practice and every | 
day business work, and less theory and general. | 


ities? The remark was made not Jong since 
in a national educational assembly, ‘‘ That in 


the case of a majority of the lads in the United | 


States, time enough was wasted in the study 
of arithmetic to give a fair knowledge of 
Latin,” And facts appear to prove it. For 
that warm friend of the public schools, Presi- 
dent Andrews, of Marietta College, Ohio, has 
shown, from reliable sources, that sixty-one 


that we attempt to teach from our arithmeties, 

This would create a thirst, or demand, for 
more knowledge in this direction, and a taste 
for that which is inspiring and ennobling in 
nature andart. It would give us a class of 
citizens who would have more enlarged views 


| on general subjects, a proper appreciation of 
| higher education in its applications to the 


general pursuits of life, and who would not 
be so likely to estimate everything simply by 
its arithmetical value in dollars and cents. 
Again, our methods of teaching both the 
knowledge and use of the English language are 
impractical and sadly defective. We teach one 


| thing, and expect to reap the fruits of another 


and quite a different thing. As well might we 
expect a man ignorant of the business to be. 
come an expert carpenter by simply commit. 


| ting the names and learning the uses of a huge 


box of tools, as for a boy who has mastereda 
book of dry definitions and paradigms, arbitra 


| ry rules and countless exceptions, to havea 


per cent. of all the time devoted to study in | 


the schools of that State was spent upon arith- 


metic, whilst only thirteen per cent. of the | 


time was spent upon English grammar and 
those studies pertaining to the culture of the 
language. 


| other things, to form a good habit, 


practical knowledge -of the language, to speak 
and write it with ease and correctness, Lan- 
guage is largely the result of habit, and time 
and practice are necessary, in this as in all 
Gramma 


| teaches the theory of the language, which the 


What is true of Ohio, in this respect, may, | 
without much injustice, be said of Pennsylva- | 


nia, 
half the time spent in school by a large num- 
ber of our youth is devoted, almost exclusively, 


Is it not remarkable that more than one- | 


pupil may, but seldom does, put in practice. 
Practice, rightly directed, may, and if perse 
vered in wi//, accomplish more than is done by 
theory. 

A boy is ten times more likely to pick up 


| enough arithmetic for business, without any in- 


to arithmetic, and yet but few of them are | 


of life. 

There is too much of it. Instead of mas- 
tering the practical part of it, the energies of 
the mind are wasted upon the whole of it, 
Much of it might be dropped for the time 
being, and some other study substituted, and 
as the mind develops, and reasoning unfolds, 
take it up, subject by subject, and treat it in a 
practical manner. Let us give up this idea 


struction, than he is to write a letter or business 


prepared for the ordinary business transactions | paper correctly with careful teaching. We 


use our language more than any other acquisi- 
tion we possess, and yet, almost universally, we 
use none soimperfectly. More attention must 


| be given to this matter, and more time devoted 


to it. When our pupils leave school, they 
should be able to express their thoughts, 
clearly, fluently, forcibly, and with some ft 
gard to the graces of style. Let us use our 
grammars hetter, and our language more, A 
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correct use of the language should grow upon 
our pupils daily, until it becomes a fixed habit 
tp use it correctly. This can only be ac- 
ired by practical exercises, or language les- 
gns or drills, daily conducted in connection 
with the principles taught in the grammars. 
And though it takes more time than is now de- 
voted to this subject, it will be found to pay in 
the end ; forsuch execises, properly conducted, 
wre valuable drills in spelling, writing, compo. 
ition, punctuation, grammar and even rhetoric. 
In addition to what has already been hinted 
at, there are a great many other causes which 
goto lessen the practical va'ue of our schools ; 
rominent among which are irregular attendance 
on the part of the pupil and want of interest, 
co-operation and encouragement on the part 
of the parent. No matter how good the 
schools may be, how earnest, thorough, and 
eficient the teacher may be, if the pupils are 
not, there regularly but little real progress 
an be made. The money expended, provi- 
sion made, and labor and efforts of teachers 
put forth, would instruct nearly, or perhaps 
altogether, oxe-ba/f more pupils than now re- 
ceive the continued benefits of the schools. 
This is a loss to the State which it can ill 
iford, and which it should devise some means 
toprevent. Is it any wonder that our resultsare 
sounsatisfactory ? Wéillthey ever be any bette 
unti? thisevil iscorrected? Education costs too 
much to be thus carelessly neglected and thrown 
away by those whom it is intended to benefit. 
Let all the influences of authority and intel- 
ligence in the community ve directed toward 
elevating and improving our public schools. 
Let us have a heartier co-operation, and a fuller 
sympathy in their favor. Then will we realize 
more fully what they cam do for the youth of 
the State, and for the maintenance and perpet- 
uity of our noble institutions. Let teachers 
take a broader and more comprehensive view 
of the subject in all its bearings, labor earnestly 
and intelligently to elevate the standard of the 
profession and widen the influence, sphere and 
wefulness of the schools, And whilst they 
instruct the children, Jet them a!so educate the 
masses, and create a higher, healthier and 
nobler public sentiment. Then will our schools 
become, not only the pride, but the g/ory of the 
land, and be the nurseries of morality, intelli- 
gence, culture and refinement. 
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Fire insurauce in Japan is simple, but effec- 
tive. No paid up capital required. The 
“company” consists of the Mikado, who issues 
one general ‘* policy,” which he calls an edict, 
The chief condition of the policy is, that every 
person whose house catches fire shall have his 
head cut off. The losses have been light. 
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MAP DRAWING. 





BY A TEACHER IN A SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOL. 





S we are taught,so we are apt to teach, 
does not always prove true. 

How well do I remember my first map! It 
was assigned me by the principal of the semi- 
nary in these words: ‘* You may draw Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Delaware.” How 
easily she uttered this short sentence, but, oh! 
what a weight of care was rolled upon my 
young shoulders. Timidity prevented my 
asking any questions as to the how it shiuld be 
done. Sleep went from my eyes that night, as 
I again and again beheld with the mental 
vision the veritable States assigned as my task. 
Of course, I never once thought of not doing 
as I was told, for Madam J. inspired all her 
pupils with a righteous fear, which forbade de- 
linquency in the path of duty; besides, I was 
really anxious to learn, Next day, with wide- 
awake eyes and pencil in hand, “I saw—I 
conquered.” Line by line,I laid out the de- 
sired territory, until I felt I had in reality 
made conquest of all. 

Since that first effort, the exercise of draw- 
ing maps has ever been to me a pleasant task ; 
and, as we generally teach with a keener relish 
what we ourselves love and delight in, map- 
drawing has been made a prominent exercise 
in my school-room. 

But remembering, as if it were yesterday, 
my own first sad experiences, I have said more 
and have done more for my pupils than «* Mad- 
am” did for me. Sometimes, I fear, I do too 
much ; but then if “* wisdom’s ways” can be 
made p/easant to the poor “* young hopefuls,” is 
it not right and proper for ‘*school marms” in 
particular, and their parents and all others in 
general, to render the work pleasant, if possible ? 

Pennsylvania is generally my first selection 
for each class, not only because I love the dear 
old Keystone State, but because its shape 
is so nearly that of a parallelogram, that it is 
easily drawn. . 

If the pupil be very young (and even very 
young pupils can be interested in the exercise), 
I permit them to lay against the blackboard, or 
the slate, an ordinarily shaped school-book 
(length three by breadth two), and draw a 
line around it. Laying aside the book, and 
erasing the eastern boundary and substituting 
the various curves of the grand old Delaware, 
and “ fixing up” (as the children call it) the 
“* Erie corner,” we have a pretty good outline 
of Penn’s Woods. 

This is generally enough for one lesson, if 
the pupils are young. Older pupils, with a 
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very little showing, and encouraged by a few 
kind words, will readily draw the boundary 
without the aid of a book. 

Next lesson, after the outline isdrawn: Tell 
the class the story of the Southern boundery— 
«« Mason and Dixon’s line ”—how the “Sur- 
veying brothers” settled an old dispute be- 
tween the descendents of Lord Baltimore and 
William Penn, and laid out the boundary be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Maryland. Then 
encourage the class to draw the course of the 
beautiful Susquehanna, from its source in 
Lake Otsego, in New York, to the head of 
the Chesapeake Bay, at Havre de Grace, Md, 
This river is a beautiful subject, and almost 
any thing connected with it, coming into the 
teacher’s mind at the time, will add interest 
to the lesson—for instance, the number of 
times it is crossed by the Northern Central 
Railroad from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to 
Elmira, New York, and the expense to the 
railroad company to keep the bridges in re- 
pair, especially in times of flood. 

Next lesson: Locate the capital, metropolis 
and other principal cities. Ask why Harris. 
burg is so called, and relate the story of Wil- 
liam Harris and the Indians; Philadelphia— 
«*City of Brotherly Love;” Pittsburgh, called 
after Wm. Pitt or Lord Chatham. Then trace 
the course of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers. 

Next lesson: Draw the mountains and 
the branches of large rivers. Different mem- 
bers of class recite the matters of interest re- 
specting some river, city or boundary. 

On Friday, each pupil writes a composition 
on the State, giving any other information re- 
specting the subject, which may be independ- 
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ently found, besides all the prominent features | 
of that lesson as learned during the various re- | 


citations of the week. If the pupils are young 
(or dull), we may, perhaps, spend two or even 
three weeks over one State, till each member 
of the class can draw, bound and recite—until, 
indeed, the State is thoroughly explored, and a 
glimpse of its Aistory obtained. 

This is one of my methods of teaching geog- 
raphy. It is hard werk and tedious, but #t pays / 


———— 


DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING, 





BY W. H. CURTIS, 
TEACHER, MCKEAN COUNTY. 





N discussing any matters connected with 
teaching, I am well aware how vain would 
be the hope to bring forward anything strictly 
original—the attempt to open up any new field 
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of thought or action. It has been obseryed 
that in the departments of general literature 
and education, so much has been said and 
written that nothing can be produced that js 
entirely new, nothing which has not before 
been uttered or conceived by our ancestors or 
contemporaries ; and doubtless this is true. Jn 
bringing my humble contributions to the great 
treasure-house of knowledge, I can come onl 
as a gleaner, following in the wake of theolder 
and abler minds that have gone before. 

It appears to me that there are three great 
requisites to success in the common schools, 
These are : comfortable and commodious build. 
ings; a full supply of uniform text-books; and 
regular and prompt attendance of pupils. 

With these necessary conditions any teacher 
who possesses ability, zeal and experience, can 
accomplish all that can reasonably be required, 

It is true that the teacher cam, and in many 
cases does succeed, without these auxiliaries, in 
giving a high degree of satisfaction. But when 
he does so, it is evidence of zealous and most 
laborious effort, like that made by the half. 
equipped mariner who rows his bark against 
wind and tideto the far-off haven. We may re- 
gard such cases as a cheering evidence of what 
we might accomplish, were all these difficulties 
removed from our path. From my own ex- 
perience and observation, I believe that in 
a large portion of our schools, we have to 
labor under some, if not all, of these unfavor- 
able circumstances. Many of the school. 
houses are too small for the number of pupils; 
in poor repair, and even if new, poorly venti- 
lated, and with the internal arrangements im- 
perfect; frequently the seats are loose; some- 
times the desks, also, and both poorly arranged 
with respect to comfort or convenience. In 
many buildings the stoves are small or worn 
out; the chimneys smoke; and the storms and 
cold cf winter enter through many a crevice; 
sometimes a few panes of glass are gone, giving 
free ingress to wind, rain, and snow. Pupils 
surely cannot be expected to learn when be- 
numbed with cold, or when their eyes are 
dimmed by an atmosphere of stifling smoke; 
neither is it possible for teachers to preserve a 
proper degree of quiet and order, or to impart 
instruction with the same facility as if things 
were in desirable condition. When benches 
and desks jar and creak at every movement of 
pupils, can parents expect that all the educa- 
tional machinery will work smoothly and 
harmoniously? Certainly they would not, 
could they see these evils in all their magnitude. 

The second cause of trouble—a want of 
books, and of wxiformity of books, is as serious, 
or more so; worse still, it appears to be in- 
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creasing. When we have so many different 
sries of books, and school boards adopt one 
after another in quick succession, it is almost 
impossible for all pupils to be properly sup- 
plied. The result of this is, that the pupils 
must frequently be allowed to change seats in 
order to study together, or to borrow books, 
which is accompanied by very numerous re- 
wests, that interrupt and annoy the teacher, 
and disturb the order of the school. If we 
attempt to avoid this inconvenience, by grant- 
ing leave to pupils to move about and speak at 
will, the permission would be abused till the 
school would be a modern Babel. Were 
every child supplied with all the books needed, 
of the series in use, our labor and annoyance 
would be vastly lessened, and our success pro- 
portionately increased. In the days of Moses 
and Pharaoh it was considered exceedingly 
dificult for the Israelites to make bricks with- 
out straw ; how much lighter is our task who 
are expected to make scholars without books? 

The third, and in my view the greatest evil 
[have mentioned, is the irregularity of attend- 
ance and lateness of arrival of the pupils. 
Many of them come only two or three days 
ina week, some much less than half the time, 
and this, too, when they are supposed to be 
attending al] the time, to be doing nothing but 
“going to school.” Others who do attend regu- 
larly, as well as many who do not, are fre- 
quently tardy, losing from five to sixty minutes 
once or twice a day. Some are regularly and 
systematically late through the entire term. 
Probably this is not because they play truant, 
inthe majority of cases, but forthe reason that 
they are allowed to loiter at home, or required 
to stay for the performance of some task which 
should have been finished at an earlier hour. 
Again, very few parents are ever seen in the 
shool-room. If they do not show interest 
enough in the schools to visit them, can they 
expect their children to feel a much deeper in- 
terest ? 

Right here, it may be said, ** You tell us of 
the evils of these things, but where is the 
remedy 2”? I reply, it is not directly in our 
power, but indirectly we have it within our 
tach, We cannot make the people build 
better school houses, but we can manage our 
tthools in such a style as to make them see 
that it is worth while to have better buildings. 
We cannot oblige them to adopt one particular 
sries of books, and buy the same for their 
children, but we cam make our schools so good 
that they will be glad to furnish, promptly, all 
the books their children need. We cannot 
compel the pupils to attend every day, and 
urive each morning at roll-call, but we can 
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make the exercises so full of life and interest 
that it will be a pleasure to participate, and a 
privation for them to be absent. 

In these ¢* latter days,” we have heard a vast 
amount of breath expended in the cause of 
«‘Woman’s Rights;” still woman has more 
power zow than man. She hasit, because she 
forms the mind of the growing youth when 
in its most plastic state; because she moulds 
the first principles of the rising generation, and 
gives the mind its bias, whether for good or for 
evil. Even so is it with the teacher. 

That eminent British statesman, Lord Broug- 
ham, once said: ** Field Marshal, the Duke 
of Wellington, may take the army,he may 
take the navy, he may take the great seal, he 
may take the mitre, I make him a pres- 
ent of them all, Let him come on with his 
whole force, sword in hand, against the con- 
stitution, and the English people will not only 
beat him back, but laugh at his assaults. In 
other times the country may have heard with 
dismay that the soldier was abroad. It will 
not be so now. Let the soldier be abroad if 
he will, he can do nothing in this age. There 
is another personage abroad—a personage less 
imposing in the eyes of some, perhaps insig- 
nificant. Zhe schoolmaster is abroad, and I 
trust to him, armed with his primer, against 
the soldier in full military array.” 

This utterance of that great man is as true 
now as then, and in America as in England. 
If we remember this and act as becomes us to 
act, if we show a proper anxiety to have our 
pupils improve, we shall find ere long that the 
same desire has taken possession of their minds; 
if we feel a zeal to make our mark in our 
schools, to have industry and enterprise there, 
we shall soon see our pupils partaking of the 
same ardor, and teaching will be a pleasing 
task, because we labor with willing pupils, 
whose minds are fired by the noble thirst for 
knowledge which elevates us above the brutes 
and “** makes humanity human.” Then, let us 
spare no pains and leave no means unused to 
improve ourselves that we may elevate our 
pupils and develop the good, the true, and the 
beautiful that is in them. Let us do this, and 
our common-schools will take a grade, and a 
consideration in public opinion which they 
never yet have had; and the teachers will 
build for themselves a monument in the hearts 
of their pupils, in the yet-to-be written history 
of our country, as vital as the universal spirit 








of progress, as permanent as the everlasting 
mountains—aye, one that will endure so long 
as the “ spirits of the just made perfect,” stand- 
ing before the great white throne, shall chant 
the praises of redeemed humanity. 
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THE FUNERAL OF DR. BURROWES. 








nounced the death of Hon. Thomas H. 


i} UST as we went to press last month we an- 
The Junior Editor of the Jour- 


Burrowes. 


nat, Mr. McCaskey, his intimate friend and | 


for some years his associate in the managment 
of this magazine, publishes this month a fitting 
biographical sketch of the deceased. 
mournful duty will be performed when we shall 


have added a few words concerning the funeral | 


obsequies and public manifestations of sorrow. 
Dr. Burrowes died at the Agricultural Col- 
lege at 4 o’clock on Saturday, February 25th. 


On the Monday following, religious cere- | 


monies were observed in the chapel of the 
institution. The remains were then taken to 
Lancaster, where they arrived at 9 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. They were accompa- 
nied by the family of the deceased, the Faculty 
and Trustees of the Agricultural College, anda 
number of distinguished gentlemen, and were 
met at the railroad depot by the Mayor of Lan 

casterand City Councils, the Schoo] Board, the 
Judges of the Court and Members of the Bar, 
the Faculty of the Millersville State Normal 
School, anda large concourse of citizens. Hon. 
A.E. Roberts, Coil. Wm. L. Bear, Dr. Wm. C. 
Blackwood, John W. Jackson, Esq., Newton 
Lightner, Esq., Wm. B. Wiley, Esq., David 
Hartman, Esq., and J. P. Wickersham acted as 
pall-bearers. 





Our | 


If neither of these is readily | 


| cloth, and handsomely mounted with silver, 
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was placed in the hearse and conveyed to the 
burial ground of St. James’ Episcopal Church, 
of which the deceased was a member, the fu. 
neral cortege following on foot. The service 
at the grave was read by Rev. Thomas B. Bar. 
ker, Rector of St. John’s Free Church, assisted 
by Rev. Dr. Watson, Rector of St. James, 
Among the public bodies that have taken 
notice of the death of Dr, Burrowes by passing 
appropriate resolutions, are the Trustees, Fac. 
ulty and Literary Societies of the Agricultural 
College, the School Boards of the cities of Lan. 
caster and Allegheny, and the teachers of 


| Pittsburgh. 
In addition to resolutions expressing their ' 


sense of the value of the services rendered by 
Dr. Burrowes to the cause of education and the 
deep regret felt by them on account of his 
death, the teachers of Pittsburgh, on the mo- 
tion of Mr, Burtt, adopted the following: 


Wuereas, Some tribute of respect is due to the mem- 
ory of Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes and Hon. Thaddeus 
Stevens, and other eminent statesmen, for their self sac- 
rificing efforts which produced and upheld our Common 
Schools against all opposition, until their present highly 
efficient condition was the result ; therefore 

Resolved, That we request the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools to take measures for having a suitable 
monument erected to their memory by the teachers and 
pupils of the Common Schools of the State; and we sug- 
gest that for this purpose each teacher be invited to con- 
tribute one dollar and each pupil one dime annually until 
the requisite funds are obtained. 

The Allegheny Board of Control has hand. 
somely seconded this movement, by passing 
unanimously the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the citizens of this Commonwealth will 
ever keep in grateful remembrance the philanthropic ser- 
vices of the late Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes and his co- 
laborer, the late Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, in inaugurating 
our noble system of free schools. 

Resolved, That the project originated in our sister city 
of erecting a monument to the memory of these gentle- 
men, through the contributions of the teachers and 


| children of the State, aided by the friends of education, 


meets our hearty approval. 

We shall most cheerfully do whatever may 
be thought wise in this matter, Massachusetts 
has placed statues of her great statesman, Web- 
ster; her great War Governor, Andrew; and 
her great Teacher, Mann, in her State-House 
grounds, and why should not Pennsylvania honor 
her great men in the same way? Or, why may 
she not, in the way proposed by the friends of 
education in Pittsburgh and Allegheny, erect @ 
monument in the Capitol grounds at Harris- 
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ystem? We have erected there a monu- 
ment to the heroes of the Mexican war, why 
got erect one to the heroes of a struggle that 
required as much courage, and the fruits of 
which were a thousand times more advantage- 
ous to the cause of humanity? 

Toward the aecomplishment of this noble 
object we need scarcely say, we will most 
cheerfully do all in our power; but we are rot 
without fear that Pennsylvania, like Jerusalem 
of old, is more inclined to stone than to listen 
tor honor her prophets. We shall see. 


THE WEST CHESTER STATE NOR. 
MAL SCHOOL. 


Nthe proper department of this number 

will be found the official papers relating to 
the new State Normal School at West Chester; 
but the friends of education throughout the 
State will expect some account of the ceremo- 
nies connected with that event, some descrip- 
tion of the buildings, and some statements con- 
cerning the condition and prosperity of the in- 
stitution. 

The committee appointed to perform the 
work of inspection arrived at West Chester at 
about 1 o’clock, rp. M., on the 22d ult., and 
dined at Col. Guss’ Green Tree Hotel. With 
them at the table, were the Trustees of the 
West Chester Academy, the local managers of 
the Normal School and numerous officials and 
lading citizens of Chester and surrounding 
counties. 

Immediately after dinner the committee took 
carriages, and, under the escort of the commit- 
tee of reception, proceeded to inspect the 
buildings. The school stands on a slight emi- 
nence a short distance south of the built-up 
portion of the town, but within the borough 
limits. The grounds consist of ten acres, and 
ae capable of almost any degree of ornamenta- 
tion. The buildings are constructed of green 
serpentine, faced with white marble, and pre- 
sxnt an imposing appearance. They have a 
front of one hundred and fifty feet, including 
the wings, the main building having a depth 
of one hundred and twelve teet. The building 
is five stories high, including the basement. 
In the basement are located the kitchen, laun- 
dry, servants’ rooms, etc. 

On the first floor above the kitchen is the 
dining-room, sixty feet by forty-two. There 
are also on this floor, parlors, reception rooms, 
tte., etc. 

The chapel is on the floor immediately 
above the dining-room, and of the same size. 
The height of the chapel ceiling is twenty- 
ix feet, and a gallery surrounds it on three 
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sides. It will readily seat a thousand-persons. 
The remaining space on this floor, as well as 
the stories above it, is taken up with class- 
rooms and rooms for students. 

The different stories of the building are 
connected by two broad stairways, one leading 
from each wing. There is also a stairway in 
the rear of the dining-room and chapel. 

Provision has been made to heat the build- 
ings with steam, and to light them with gas. 
Care has been taken to provide proper ventila- 
tion, and water can be carried up to all the 
stories, 

The committee spent some two or three 
hours in inspecting the buildings, and then re- 
turned to the hotel, where an organization was 
effected by electing Col. John W. Forney, 
President, and George L. Maris, Secretary. 
The action taken appears in the official papers. 

The meeting of citizens in the court house 
in the evening to receive the report of the 
committee was largely attended. The people 
seemed to think that they had done a good 
work, and to act as if they felt proud of it, 

The meeting was organized by calling that 
veteran friend of education and earliest promo- 
ter of the Normal School enterprise, Dr. Wil- 
mer Worthington, to the chair, and appointing 
Capt. R. T. Cornwall secretary. 

Upon assuming the duties of the chair, Dr. 
Worthington said : 

“This day was appointed by the superintendent of 
schools forthe purpose of inspecting the State Normal 
School building beingerected at this place, The com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose having assembled to-day 
and made their inspection, thig meeting is held for the 
purpose of hearing their report, as well as for the purpose 
of discussing, to some extent, the great interests connected 
with the institution. The first business in order will be 
the hearing of a statement of the condition of the edifice, 
its financial condition, &c., from the Hon. Joseph J. 
Lewis, whom I now introduce,” 

Mr. Lewis gave a very interesting history of 
the West Chester Academy, out of which the 
Normal School grew, stating that it was insii- 
tuted in 1812, with funds wholly contributed 
by citizens of West Chester, with the excep- 
tion of an appropriation of $2,000 received 
from the State. The financial condition of the 
school was shown by the following statement : 


COST OF LOT, BUILDINGS, ETC, 


Contract for Lot........0+ sescssees vesee. cesscceee P10;000 OO 
Conteatt for: teitbilttig.....05.60 cecodess ocecesees 74,000 00 
Estimates for fixtures and furnishing.......... 12,000 00 








$96,000 00 


RESOURCES. 
SOURS IIONN, 5 is.0<hsnssccastas ssvebyess ghieaniaeel $53,000 00 
Proceeds of sale of West Chester Academy 
SCORCTEY.. occ eviess Sibboued cb ddes cuceds coveddees 28,000 00 
State appropriation,.......s0000 os ssseseeee seoeee 15,000 00 








$96,000 00 
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CASH RECEIVED. 

Promiy cubectipeians. ..5.cchis chceise dy ccccds boonees 337.402 95 
PUREE CRO CIIE son srsts cainsssceestccceaseeese 19,618 34 

$57,031 29 

PAYMENTS, 

On lot. .....++ Me Cp he A Ee 
To Yarnall Cooper, contractor ,............066. 49,0900 00 
To Addison Hutton, architect.,..........+...-- 600 00 
SID ists ai dense 46 bpcconstagecday die sencees 373 92 
PN IE iincicnslesesiasie cosanease cass 4,957 37 








$57,031 29 
Mr. Lewis concluded his remarks as foliows : 
** We did not intend to erect a second-rate affair, The 
normal school, we are persuaded, is one of the needs of 
our civilization. It isa necessary institution in connection 
with the common school, In order that the common 
school should be successful teachers themselves should 
be well qualified for the business of instruction. The 
business of teaching is as much an art as the practice of 
medicine or of law, and requires as careful training, This 
has been the object, and we have labored in this direction 
from the first. We do not expect to need any more as- 
sistance than what we have already, but we confidently 
believe that if circumstances require it we shall not appeal 
to the liberality of our citizens in vain.” 


The State Superintendent, Mr. Wicker- | 


sham, then read the report of the committee 


of inspection which was received with the | 


liveliest satisfaction. 

After the reading of the report, Col. John 
W. Forney was introduced by the chairman, 
and spoke substantially as follows : 

Mr. Chairman, Professor Wickersham, and Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I suppose I am in the appropriate place—the 
seconding of resolutions which I have had the honor to 
sign to-day. But I may add that in coming here to dis- 
charge the duty—a pleasing duty—assigned to me by the 
Governor in connection with my associates, I had no idea 
of being summoned into the presence of so large an as- 
semblage, and least of all to make a set speech. But as 
I am here, I should do injustice to you, certainly to my- 
self, if I did not give utterance to the emotions which this 
occasion inspires. 

It is now thirty-seven years ago, when I was a printer’s 
apprentice, that I set up the great speech of Thaddeus 
Stevens in favor of common schools, in the year 1834, 
pronounced, as you will all remember, at a period when 
the whole Commonwealth was trembling, as it were, be- 
tween the opposing forces in the struggle to give to the 
people of Pennsylvania that great system, subsequently 
established, and now placing us rapidly in the forefront 
of intelligent Commonwealths; but I shall never forget, 
Democratic boy as I was, the sensations which thrilled 
me as I put that great and immortal classic into type. I 
believe that it became an inspiration to me in after years. 
I am quite sure that it controlled my future destiny, po- 
litically and personally, and in the conflicts which arose, 
all my antagonisms to that great man were tempered by 
the fact that he had filled my youthful soul with an am- 
bition to identify myself, so far as I could, with the 
immortal cause of education. [ Applause. ] 


A few years afterward, while still a boy, and certainly 
not a voter, I became a school director in my native 
town, and was one who assisted when the local struggle 
took place with us to compel the tax-payers and rich men 
of the borough to aid in educating the poor. 
seven years ago, Mr. President! 


Thirty- 
What a wondrous 
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change has taken place! Thirty-seven years, not simply 
of education, not simply of conversion, but thirty-seven 
years of revolution; thirty-seven years of rescue; thirty- 
seven years, thanks to Almighty God, of liberty! 
[ Applause. } 

While I enjoyed the pleasure of hearing from my good 
friend Judge Lewis, and my good friend Professor Wick. 
ersham, the story of the extraordinary liberality of thig 
immediate neighborhood, my memory reverted to the 
period when I looked to Chester county from my own 
German home in Lancaster county as the Athens of 
Pennsylvania, the school-house of Pennsylvania, the place 
where the whole State looks for instruction, for states- 
men, for scholars, and for divines; and to-day you crown 
the record by doing that which no county in the Com. 
monwealth has done. Sir, there is no necessity in count- 
ing the profit to your county, or to what may recur to 
you from this investment, when I tell you that this 
meeting to-night, the manner cf it and the time of it, 
will go abroad through the whole Commonwealth as an 
| example, and that you will be paid back ten thousand 
| times over—paid back not simply in the fact that you 

have vindicated your fame, not simply in the fact that 
| you have done what belongs to you to do, what is fitting 
| 


for you to do, but paid back in the echoes that will come 
from every quarter, and in the stimulus you will give to 
the great cause of universal education. 

The other evening, seated at an ovation tendered by 
| that prince of men, George W. Childs, of the Public 
| Ledger, who seems to be forever doing good, to the trus- 
| tees of the great Peabody bequest, 1 was suddenly called 
| upon, unexpectedly called upon, to present a sentiment. 
| Struck by the unexpectedness of the appeal, I looked 
| around me foratheme My eyes turned to the benevo- 
| lent lineaments of the great benefactor shining down 
| upon the men who had met to do him honor, and I re- 
membered how—in crossing the ocean with that great 
man—the man who lived to distribute his wealth and 
see that it was properly organized, and did not wait to die 
so that it might be frittered away by careless trustees, he 
told me, when I remarked the difference between him- 
self and Girard and others, and how much better it was 
for a rich man to live in the midst of the fruits of his 
own beneficence and benevolence, with a winning sweet- 
ness of manner which I shall never forget, ‘‘ They did 
the best they could. If the idea had occurred to them 
as it did to me, doubtless they would have followed it;” 
and when I recollected that this man, New England born 
and Southern reared, had stepped forward and contributed 
out of the millions earned in honest trade to educate the 
benighted freedmen of the South, I did not lack for a 
theme to appeal to the company. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, we have passed through a terrible 
struggle; we have been excited by one tremendous issue ; 
parties have been formed, families have been divided even 
here in your peaceful borough. ‘The great remedies et 
sential to save and perpetuate the Republic separated old 
and cherished friends, and yet now that these remedies 
have been applied, and now I trust that they are succeed- 
ing, another great issue is on us, which I trust, so far from 
becoming the occasion for dispute and difference, will be 
the signal for universal harmony. We differ as to uni- 
versal suffrage, shall we not agree as to universal educa- 
tion? [Applause.] Shall a party be formed upon this 
subject in this great country? Shall we be blind to the 
fact that having astonished the world by crushing out 
this great revolt and by arming the freedman with the 
ballot, we should be equally successful in proving that 
there can be no real substantial civil liberty without in- 
telligence and culture? However the remedy may be 
applied, whether by Congressional or State legislation— 
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whether it be voluntary or compulsory culture—let me 
implore the men with whom I differed and you differed, 
probably most of us, in the war, not to separate from us 
in the great work that lies before us. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only say, for myself, that in 
what remains to me of life I shall chiefly dedicate that 
time to the great work in which you are engaged [ap- 
plause], and I hope the period is coming when Pennsyl 
sylvania will be the first in education, as she is the first 
in her great and in her varied industries. I trust the 
example set to-day by you, and to night ratified by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania, 
will penetrate into every county, into every hamlet, and 
into every household in the State. 

I thank you Mr. President and ladies, and gentlemen, 
for the patience with which you have heard me. [Ap- 
plause. 


sham, Superintendent Baker of Delaware, Su- 
perintendent Maris of Chester, Superintendent 
Eastburn of Bucks, Rev. Wm. E. Moore, Mr. 
Waddell, Dr. Frank Taylor and others. The 
remarks of the several speakers were received 
with applause, and the whole audience seemed 
to enter into full sympathy with the occasion. 
It was after 10 o’clock when the meeting ad- 
journed, and scarcely a person left the house 
before that time. 

Thus ends another chapter in the Normal 
School history of our State, and we close it by 
wishing the new enterprise the fullest measure 
of success in the future. 


THE COUNTIES AHEAD. 


As promised some time since, we publish 
below the names of the counties having the 
largest list of subscribers to the Journat in 
proportion to their number of schools. Ar- 
ranged according to their deserts in this re- 
spect, and the order will be as follows: 

1. Juniata. 
z. Clinton. 


3. Delaware. 

4. Cameron. 

5. Lebanon, 

6. Huntingdon. 
7. Elk. 

8. Montour. 

g. Lawrence, 
10. Mifflin. 


We shall probably publish a lengthier list in 
some future number. Meantime, we are under 
special obligations to these and other counties 
that have so handsomely sustained us. 





GOOD WORDS FROM FRIENDS. 





We have before us, just taken from their 
pigeon hole, notices of the JournaL under its 
present management, cut from a hundred let- 


Convention of School Directors. 





Cal. Forney was followed by Mr. Wicker- | 
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ters, newspapers, and magazines. They speak 
good words, kind words of it and us,—much 
better and more kind, we fear, than deserved. 
We had thought of publishing some of them; 
but upon reflection, as we cannot publish all, 
we will publish none. Besides, making a show 
in such a way is not exactly to our taste. Our 
friends may rest assured, however, that we are 
deeply grateful for what they have said of us, 
for we have found in truth that ‘* Pleasant 


‘ words are as a honeycomb, sweet to the soul, 
| and health to the bones,” 


:CONVENTION OF SCHOOL DIREC- 


TORS IN DELAWARE COUNTY. 


HE first convention of school directors 

held in this State for the express purpose 
of considering the school interests intrusted to 
them was that of Chester county, which met 
at West Chester some two years since. Dela- 
ware has now followed the good example set 
by her neighbor, a convention of the school 
directors of this county having held a meeting 
at Media, on Thursday, the 16th of February. 
Nineteen of the twenty-five boards in the 
county were represented. The whole board 
from some districts was present. Interesting 
discussions took place on the question of the 
District Superintendency, the uniformity of 
text-books, salaries of teachers and irregularity 
of attendance. 

The significant part of the proceedings, how- 
ever, consisted in the wzanimous adoption of the 
two following resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is practicable to grade the schools of 
the rural districts, and to establish a high school in each. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to establish and main- 
tain one or more high schools in this county. 

The significance of the movement becomes 
still more marked, when it is stated that com- 
mittees composed of leading citizens, earnestly 
in favor of the project, were appointed to de- 
vise ways and means of carrying out the con- 
clusions arrived at by the convention. From 
what has come to our knowledge, we would not 
be surprised t, see established within a year in 
the county of Delaware, one or more free acade- 
mies controlled by the public schaol authorities. 

The State Superintendent and the County 
Superintendent were present, and took part in 
the deliberations of the convention. 

We append the remarks of the editor of the 
Delaware County American concerning the con- 
vention : 

“ We devote much of the space of this issue to a pub- 
lication of proceedings of the Convention of School Di- 
rectors. This, the first meeting of the kind in the 
county, was successful beyond expectation, and that suc- 


cess reflects credit upon the county superintendent and all 
of the active spirits who seconded the effort, or by their 
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voice or presence encouraged an early solution of the ad- | been taught, nor have they had an opportunity to learn 


vanced questions discussed, It is hardly possible that 
only the more liberal directors were present, and if this 


were not true, then Delaware county is well represented | 
in matters of education, and in intelligence and progress | 


of her officers will compare favorably with any in the 
State, Probably the most important, and what must in- 
evitably prove the most popular subject discussed, was the 
establishment of graded schools and the erection of one or 
more free high-schools in the county. An acknowledg- 
ment of the need of graded schools carries with it the 
need of at least one high-school, and in our view it is 
not so important where the change commences, as that 
it shall commence, and that speedily, If the districts 
will not first thoroughly grade, that is no bar to the Peo- 
ple’s College, for its establishment will convince all of the 
necessity, and will hasten an advance step not made a dey 
too soon, Good must come of these educational con- 
ventions, and we welcome them as a new and desirable 
feature of the common-school system,” 


Penmansuip.—Prof, J. V. Montgomery, of 
the State Normal School at Millersville, requests 
the several county superintendents, who have 
attended to the matter, to forward to him the 
best results of penmanship for their respective 
counties by the middle or last of April. He 
will award a gold medal for the specimen in- 
dicating the greatest improvement. 





pire JiMONG THE SCHOOLS. 





A CORRESPONDENT in a Jate number of the 
Beaver Radical thus notices the Rochester 
Union School and its lady Principal : 

“The citizens of Rochester have provided themselves 
with a substantial and beautiful brick school-house, con- 
taining eight large rooms, all well lighted, heated, venti- 
lated, and furnished, and compiete in all its appoint- 
ments, with an able corps of teachers, and have in at- 
tendance between three and four hundred pupils. The 
board of directors have shown themselves to be men of 
energy and enterprise, in that they have successfully 
solved the difficult problem as to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of employing a female principal in such schools. 
And they have most triumphantly demonstrated the 
capability of a female to manage and govern such a 
school, as well as to teach all that is required in that 
department. Or rather their estimable principal, Miss 
Platt, has shown that she is completely competent to fill 
this high and responsible position with great honer to 
herself and credit to the directors. And hence it fol- 
lows, as a just inference, that if she is adequate to this 
position, other females may also be found possessed of 
of sufficient scholarship and capabilities to take charge of 
other similar schools in the same capacity.” 





Joun S. Richarps, Esg , upon taking the 
chair as President of the Board of Control of 
the city of Reading, delivered an address from 
which we make the following extract expos- 
ing the cause of the want of professional quali- 
fications on the part of teachers : 

** The great difficulty is that the teachers have never 








| 


the art of teaching, This is a profession which must be 
learned, and cannot be effectively exercised, whatever 
may be the mere educational requirements of the teachc, 
if the art of teaching has not been acquired, Young la- 
dies who have been educated in our High School, become 
teachers in our Primaries, and are gradually promoted to 
higher positions. ‘They enter upon the profession of 
teaching without having learned it; every teacher js 
thrown upon her own unaided resources, and is left to 
devise and carry out her own plan of communicating in- 
struction. As a consequence, there is an utter want of 
uniformity and system in the Primary and Secondary, 
and, we might add, Grammar Schools, different modes 
of teaching, different studies, different text books in the 
various grades, and very often exercises and_ lessons, 
which by their unwise length and unnecessary difficul- 
ty, have atendency to break down the health of the 
scholar, and make going to school odious. I believe 
that we have no just conception of the injury that is 
done to the health of children in our schools by excessive 
lessons, want of exercise, and deficient ventilation, and 


| these are all subjects that need our best attention. 


These are wise words, They fully expose 
the character of the disease, and as an educa- 
tional doctor, we venture to suggest the reme- 
dy : Acity superintendent of schools, and a normal 
class of high school pupils who intend to hecome 
teachers, placed under bis control. Mr. Rich- 
ards seems to be well convinced of the pro- 
priety of electing a city superintendent, and 
we are sure he will at once accept our sugges- 
tion of the formation of a normal class, Such 
a class should be composed of the pupils who 
give evidence of possessing ‘* talent for teach- 
ing,” and should receive regular instruction in 
the science of teaching, and have regular practice 
under his eye in some of the primary or secondary 





schools. ‘Those needing this kind of instruc- 
tion now teaching could join the class. 

We have made this suggestion for the special 
benefit of Reading; but there is one city 
nearer home, and several farther away, that 


| we would be glad to see profit by ir. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE AT 
BROADHEADSVILLE, MONROE CO. 


We noticed sometime ago in commendatory 
terms the effort being made by Rev. D. E. 
Scheedler, and others, to establish a State Nor- 
mal School for the 4th district at Broadheads- 
ville, Monroe county. Since that time Mon- 
roe county has subscribed over ten thousand 
dollars, and Mr. Scheedler is now holding a 
series of meetings in different sections of the 
county, with the hope of awakening an 1n- 
creased interest in the project. These meet- 
ings, we understand, have been well attended, 
and must do good. 

The friends of the enterprise about Broad- 








headsville seem determined to push it through, 
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They have organized a board of trustees, and 
appointed a building committee. This com- 
mittee purpose procuring grounds and erecting 
during the coming summer all the buildings 
the funds in hand will justify. They will be 
so constructed as to readily admit enlargement 
without damage to the plan. When ready, a 
rivate normal school will be opened in these 
buildings, and continued until its growth is 
sufficient to entitle it to recognition on the 
part of the State. Meantime, the first session 
of the proposed normal school will be held in 
the public school-house at Broadheadsville, 
commencing April sth, and continuing ten 
weeks. Wecannot refrain from saying that 
Mr. Schoedler and his friends are evincing the 
kind of p/uck that ought to succeed, and that, 
we trust, will succeed. 

The charter of the proposed institution, 
which has been applied for, will provide, 
among other things, that— 

1. The school shall be known by the name 
of ** The Wickersham German-English Nor- 
mal Institute.” 

z. That it be located at Broadheadsville, 
county of Monroe, State of Pennsylvania. 

3. That its objects shall be the following: 

a. To train up young men and women as 
teachers for the Common Schools of Pennsy]- 
vania, with special reference to our prevailingly 
German counties. 

6. The more thorough study of both the 
classical and the modern languages, especially 
the comparative study of the German language 
and the English, 

¢. To prepare young men and women for a 
wider field of practical usefulness, by giving 
them a good, practical German-English educa- 
tion, 

Thanks to the good people of Monroe 
county for the honor done us in the selection 
of a zame for their school. It is not a very 
handsome one, but we have now another reason 
for keeping it unstained, 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Teachers’ 
Institute of Philadelphia was held on the 18th 
of February, in the lecture room of the Cen- 
tral High School. Discussions took place on 
the following questions : 

First. Are thcre good reasons for having but 
one session in the primary schools? 

Second, Ought Pennsylvania to have a State 
Uiversity ? 

{ Whit advantages, if any, would result from 
its establish ment ? 





Life Among the Schools. 
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Third, What are the mathematical advan- 
tages of teaching our pupils to prove addition, 
subtraction, etc.? 

Fourth, What is the best method of teach- 
ing etymology ? 

In order to allow the meeting to take place, 
the Board of Education gave permission to 
such teachers as desired to attend to close their 
divisions at the end of the morning session, 
and consequently a large number were present. 
Professor G. Stewart occupied the chair, and 
Mr. Watson acted as secretary. 

Afcer the transaction of routine business an 
election for officers, was held which resulted 
in the selection of those of last year, 

We are glad to notice this show of life on 
the part of the teachers of Philadelphia. This 
is the only meeting we have heard of during 
the past year, and we had begun to think their 
Institute dead, It is alive, however, and may 
we not hope that it isabout to enter upon a stage 
of more vigorous life? Why not hold an Insti- 
tute for a week, as in the other parts of the State? 
Why not have the largest and best one ever held 
in America? What say the Teachers? What 
says the Board of Control? 





J. P. StepHens, Esg., the Secretary of the 
School Board of Buffalo township district, Per- 
ry county, writes that E, T. Williams, teacher 
of school No. 1, with a list of 30 pupils, se- 
cured, duringthe month ending February 16th, 
an average attendance of 28, or over 93 per 
cent, The percentage for the whole time thus 
far is 88. Mr. Stephens asks, *“* How many 
rural districts can do better ?” 





Mitt Creex District, Erie county, with its 
district superintendent, its good school houses, 
its first-class teachers, its intelligent and efficient 
board of directors, secured a percentage in sev- 
eral of its schools for the month of January as 
follows : 


That of William Swanson, Of...........sceee0. 95 
© Miss Lottie Brown..........0seccvees 94 
C0 BRS. Bic PTB ins csatnncnsesseincstanh 88 
© ha, DH statertadhochnscstvicatinieete 87 
o £2. i PO. isscnacsisnna 37 
OB Bl, Biistnsnesssesessasecesdacns 86 
Those of several Others.......ccccccescecccesess 85 





SuPERINTENDENT Hartan, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, seems to be infusing new life into 
the schools of that city. The papers speak of 
meetings of teachers, school entertainments and 
other evidences of a vigorous administration. 

The ten Wilmington schools making the 
highest percentage of attendance for the past 
month are the following: 
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Miss Sallie Miller’s, - ‘ 


«* Rebecca Brown’s,_ - 98 « 
«« Sallie Taylor’s, - - g8 « 
«« Kate Stewart’s, . 96 « 
«« Eliza Craig’s, - . 96 “< 
«« Annie Reed’s, “ 96 
« Annie E. Kates’ - 2° eRe oe 
«© Emma Pringle’s, _ - 95 * 
«« Sallie Hare’s, . ei BM 
** Kate Smith’s, » 95 « 


These figures say more in favor of the high 
character of the teaching done in these schools 
than any form of words could do. 





| address before the literary societies of Washing. 
| ington and Jefferson College, at the ensuing 
| commencement. 


| may be expected, 


Tue New Grapep Scuoor at Coudersport, | 
Potter county, had on the roll during a five | 


| 


months term 123 pupils, and secured an atten- 
dance of 94 per cent. The Principal is B. B. 
Slade, a graduate of the State Normal School at 
Mansfield, class of 1869. 





Tue Lock Haven Scuoot Boarp has just 
received a supply of colored charts for object 
teaching, some mathematical blocks for illus- 
trating problems, and a lot of maps, intended 
for the respective schools under its jurisdiction, 
from the lowest to the highest. These very 
useful educational instruments will soon deco- 
rate and enliven the walls of the school-houses, 
much to the gratification of teachers and pupils. 
That they will amply repay the outlay does 
not admit of a doubt. 





Correcrion.— The salary of the district 
superintendent of Greenwood district, Craw- 
ford county, is $50 per session. Mr. James 
Hamilton, Secretary of the board of directors, 
writes us that “*$50 per month,” as stated in 
our last issue, is a mistake which does too 
great credit to their district. He adds that the 
superintendent employed ‘is not working 
for the ‘ muckle’ wages, but ts introduce a new 
agency into the schools, hoping thereby to 
infuse into them new life and energy.” 


a - +- 


PERSONAL. 





Rev. S. K. Brosst, of Allentown, is preach- 
ing a series of sermons on Education, in St. Pe- 
ter’s German Lutheran Church, of that city. 
The text of his last sermon, the third of the 
series, was Matt. 28: 19, ‘‘ Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations,” 





SUPERINTENDENT Boyp, of York county, was 
recently elected President of the Peachbottom 
R. R. Company. 


| of education as Dr. Hart, and few will be able 


| Dr. Parrish did more than any one else to 
| establish and build up this College, and his 
| retirement from the Presidency is a source of 
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98 per cent. | we have never before known to be conferred 
| upon a teacher. 


Teaching must be on the rise 
in York, or else railroad companies know bet. 
ter there than elsewhere how to select their 
Presidents. 





Hon, W. H. Armstroxc, member of Con. 
gress from the Lycoming district of this State, 
has accepted an invitation to deliver the annual 


Mr. Armstrong is a gentle. 
man of high culture, and an address of rare merit 





Dr. Joun S. Hart has resigned the Princi- 
palship of the New Jersey State Normal School, 
He has been a teacher for forty years, and has 
had under his persona] care over 7,000 students, 
Few teachers have done as much for the cause 


to leave it with the good wishes for his future 
welfare of so many friends. 
Dr. Hart’s successor is Prof. Johnson, late 
Principal of the High School of Newark. 
Dr. Epwarp Parrisu has resigned the Presi- 
dency of Swarthmore College, in this State. 





sincere egret to its friends. 





Joun S. Ricnarps, Esg., was recently elected 
President of the Board of Controllers of the city 
of Reading. Mr. Richards is one of the oldest 
and warmest friends of education in the State. 

SUPERINTENDENT Rowe still continues his 
notes on schools in the papers of Clinton. 
He will also opena Normal Institute at Salona, 
on the 5th of April, to continue in session 
eleven weeks. 








“Mr. Lindsey,” says the Warren Ledger, 
“is an active Superintendent, and as well 
qualified as active. His time is given to the 


| schools exclusively, and he has gained the con- 





This isan honor of a kind 


fidence and respect of all parties, and the 
friends of education throughout the county.” 





]. B. Srorm, Esg,, late County Superinten- 
dent of Monroe county, is now the member of 
Congress from that district. 





Dr. E. L. Acker, now the member of Con- 
gress from the Sixth Congressional District, 
was formerly the County Superintendent of 
Montgomery county. 
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PpiTuaRy. 


J.L. BuEcHLy,a teacher of Somerset county, 
died the first week of March, at Dale City, 
after a few days illness. Mr. Buechly had 
heen engaged in teaching for a number of years, 
and by studious habits and earnest efforts won 


other teacher in the county. He acted as Sec- 
retary of the Teachers’ Institute in 1867, and 
again in 1870. He was loved by all who knew 
him, ‘Though he be dead his memory still 
liveth.” Ss 


SamuEL Murpuy, County Superintendent of 
Armstrong county, died suddenly in Pittsburgh, 
February 28th, aged 38 years. Mr. Murphy 
leaves a numerous family and a large circle of 
friends to mourn his loss. 


Dr. Cuartes M. Wetueritt, Professor of Chemistry 


Official Department. 
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ing, March sth. Although his health has been for a few 
months past somewhat impaired, he had been for some 
days much better than usual, At breakfast he was in 
cheerful spirits, and he went afterwards to his study, in- 
tending to prepare for church, A little before ten o'clock 
when his wife was ready to go, and the carriage at the 
door, she went into the room and found him sitting in 
his ¢ressing gown at the study table, with his eyes closed, 
She spoke to him and received no answer; touched him, 
and the sad truth broke upon her, like a flash of light- 
ning, that he had died, in an instant, from disease of the 
heart. 

No words of common eulogy can express the loss which 
has been sustained by his family, his friends, and the Un- 
iversity. He was an accomplished and distinguished sci- 
entist ; the beautiful and complete laboratory which he 
designed and made in the University will remain as a 
monument to his knowledge and his system, He was a 
careful and thorough professor, as all his students wil? 
declare. He was a courteous and unobtrusive gentleman, 
cultivated and refined in taste and manners; a perfect 
husband and father always. 

His death, in the ripeness of his manhood, and ina 
cateer of eminent usefulness, is a mystery before which 
we must bow with sorrow and resignation, In all the 
relations of life, private and public, his place can never 
be filled to those who now mourn for him.—-Cor. 





jn the Lehigh University, died suddenly at his residence 
in University Place, South Bethlehem, on Sunday morn- 


Bethlehem Times, 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





DEPARTMENT OF CoMMON ScHoots, 
HaraisspurG, April, 1871. jf 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 














No | NAMES. | RESIDENCE, 

722| Jacob H. Witmer......| Mountville, Lancaster county 
7a3iR. F. Wilson........0- Millsboro, Washington ‘ 
724| Jennie W. Longmore.| Milton, Northumberland “ 
725|G. G. Miller......000.. Northumberland, ‘* 
726|Hannah J, Lyon...... Wilkins, Allegheny _ 
727\ Jennie H. Elliott...... Franklin, Venango 4 
728|Lida Cunningham..... ” _ ‘~ 
929|T. W. Tinker ........ Weatherly, Carbon = 
730| Joseph L. Cornet...... Summit Hill, ‘“ - 
731|Daniel Zerbey.........|Centreport, Berks 
732\Elexis Elder............| Altoona, Blair - 
733|W. H. Calvert......... - - 6s 
734A. J. Gallagher........ Shamokin, Northumbr’d “ 

: e 7 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 





As the time is rapidly approaching when 
the Annual Reports of the different school dis- 
tricts throughout the State must be made out, 
it is deemed proper to remind the officers of 
boards of directors of the following directions 
with respect to this matter : 

1. These reports should be made out as 
soon as the schools close, or, in case they con- 
tinue in operation, as near the first of June as 
possible. 





| 2. They should contain a full and exact 
| statement of the financial eccounts of the board 
| up to date. 

3. They should in all cases, under the gen- 
eral law, be prepared and signed by the o/@ 
boards before going out of office. 

4. When prepared, they should be placed 
in the hands of the mew boards to receive the 
signatures of their officers, and be transmitted 
to the proper County Superintendent. 

5. Boards of Directors will confer a great 
favor upon all concerned by acting promptly 
in the matter of reports. ‘T'here would seem 
to be no good reason why the reports from all 
the districts in the State should not be on file 
in this department by the latter part of June. 
| The law requires them to be on file by the 
| fifteenth of July, at the risk of losing the State 
appropriation. 

6. Form No. 1 of the affidavit and certifi- 
cate accompanying the report should be exe- 
cuted by the o/d officers, and Form No, 2 of the 
same should be filled up and signed by the 
new officers. 


i] 
| 





LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT LOWRY. 





Superintendent Lowry, of Jefferson county, 
sends us the following letter, for the publica- 
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tion of which we cheerfully assign a place in | DOCUMENTS RELATING TO RECOGNITioy 





our official department : OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL oF 
To THe Epiror oF THE ScHoot JouRNAL: | THE FIRST DISTRICT. 

—lI heartily approve of the adoption of the | 

form of report used by Mr. Newlin, superin- | APPLICATION. 


tendent of Schuylkill county, as given in the 
February number of the Journat. I would, . 
however, add one more item to the report, J. P. WicxersHam, Esg., Supt. Com. Schools, 

that of the number of children of proper age,| 5’: We, the subscribers, trustees of g 
belonging to the school, who did not attend | School corporation in the borough of Wes 


school during the term. This is an important | Chester, in the county of Chester, known a 
item of statistics which we are not now in pos- | *- The Trustees and Contributors to the Wey 


session of, and which, if properly reported Chester Academy,” respectfully represent the 
throughout the State, might lead to some effi- | We» @8 trustees as aforesaid, in association with, 


cient means of bringing 2// the children into | "UMber of citizens of this State, exceeding 
dhe stheols thirteen, have erected and established a schoo] 


In order that there may be uniformity | tor the professional training of young men and 
throughout the State, and that we may be able | Women as teachers, at the borough of Wes 
to give more minute reports of the workings | Chester, aforesaid, in the First Normal District, 
of the system, and thus increase the interest in and desire to have the same inspected by: 
the cause of common schools, I earnestly urge | Committee, appointed under the Act of As 
that the form of report used by Mr. Newlin, | sembly approved May zoth, 1857, with th 


with the addition above suggested, be adopted | design of having the institution recognized asa 
next year by all the superintendents in the | State Normal school, under the name and title 


State. And, if it will not too much increase | °f the ‘‘ West Chester State Normal School.” 


the Jabors of the School Department, I would | Very respectfully, yours, : 

also suggest that there be blanks furnished by | Josern J. Lewss, President. 

the Department to each superintendent, to be | J+ Lacy Dartincron, Secretary. 

placed by him in the hands of all his teachers | Witmer Worruincron, | 

with the request that they be filled up at the | Isaac THomas, | 

end of the term and returned to him. Davin M. McFartanp, | 
m J. MarsHatt, 


| | 

TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. | C. C. Severs, | 
} 
| 


West Cuester, Feb. 6, 1871, 


Trustees. 





Josern P. Witson. 





I. 
County Superintendents are requested to for- 
ward to the department no annual report that | West Cuester, Pa., Feb. 22, 1871. 
does not contain the names and address of the Whereas, The trustees and contributors to 
officers of the board of directors for the next the West Chester Academy, in association with 
school year commencing on the first Monday | a number of citizens of this State exceeding 
of June, 1872. Any report received in viola- | thirteen, having erected and established a school 
tion of this direction will be at once returned | for the professional training of young men and 
for correction to the officer forwarding the | women as teachers, at the borough of West 
same. | Chester, and having made formal application 
Il. | to the Department of Common Schools for the 
County Superintendents will this year em- | appointment of a committee to examine its 
brace such matter in their annual written re- | claims to be recognized as the State Normal 
ports to this department and construct them in | School of the First District, according to the 
such form as they may deem judicious, each | provisions of **An act to provide for the due 
being left at entire liberty to follow his own | training of teachers for the Common Schools 
ideas of what is best in these respects. No | of the State,” approved the zoth day of May, 
County Superintendent’s report, however, must | 1857, and 
exceed in length five of the printed pages of | Whereas, The undersigned, being duly ap- 
the usual report of this department. | pointed and authorized under said act, and 
By adopting this policy, it is expected that | having personally and at the same time, on 
the next series of County Superintendent reports | Wednesday, the 22d day of February, 1871, 
will much exceed in value and life any that | visited and carefully inspected said school, and 
have heretofore been prepared. Let each | made a careful examination thereof, of its by- 
county do its best. | laws, rules and regulations, and its general ar- 


REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS. 
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rangements and facilities for instruction, and 
having found them to be substantially such as 
the law requires, therefore 
Resolved, That the school so erected and 
established is, in our opinion, entitled to recog- 
nition as a State Normal School, with all the 
privileges and immunities enjoyed by other 
institutions of like character in the Common. 
wealth. J. W. Forney, 
S. G. Turner, 
J. P. WickersHam, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 
Geo. L. Maris, 
Co, Supt. Chester Co, 
Hucu B. Eastsurn, 
Co. Supt. Bucks Co. 
James W. Baker, 
Co. Supt. Delaware Co. 


’ PROCLAMATION. 





CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, ) 
DEPARTMENT OF Common SCHOOLS, } 
Harrispurc, Feb, 22, 1871. 

Whereas, In pursuance of the application 
to this Department of the Trustees and Con- 
tributors to the West Chester Academy, in 
association with sundry citizens of this State, 
exceeding thirteen, for the appointment of a 
committee to examine the claims of a school 
established by them, to recognition as the 
State Normal School of the First District, ac- 
cording to the provisions of “‘An Act to pro- 
vide for the due training of teachers for the 
Common Schools of the State,” approved the 
zoth day of May, 1857, the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed, in conjunction with 
the State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
George L. Maris, Esq., County Superinten- 
dent of the County of Chester, H. B. East- 
burn, Esq., County Superintendent of the 
County of Bucks, J. W. Baker, Esq., County 
Superintendent of the County of Delaware, 
Abel Rambo, Esq., County Superintendent of 
the County of Montgomery, to act as said 
committee, viz.: Hon. John W. Forney, Hon, 
§. G. Turner, Hon. James L. Graham, and 
Hon. A, A. Purman; and 

Whereas, A quorum of the Committee so 
appointed, after having on the 22nd day of 
February, 1871, visited and carefully inspected 
said school, and made a careful examination 
thereof, of its by-laws, rules and regulations, 
and its general arrangements and facilities for 
study, reported unanimously that said school is 
entitled to recognition as a State Normal School, 
with all the privileges and immunities enjoyed 
by other institutions of like character in this 
Commonwealth: Now, therefore, I, State Su- 


Official Department. 
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perintendent of Common Schools, do hereby 
give notice, as required by law, that I have 
recognized the school established as aforesaid 
as the State Normal School of the First Dis- 
trict, composed of the counties of Chester, 
Bucks, Delaware and Montgomery. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the Depart- 
ment of Common Schools, at Harrisburg, the 
22nd day of February, 1871. 

~s J. P. WickersHam, 


1 ~ } State Superintendent Com. Schools. 


—— 





+ 
ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


Apams.—The superintendent delivered twenty ad- 
dresses in the schools visited during the past month. The 
local institutes of two days’ continuance are doing a good 
work. There is a marked advance in the matter of 
neatly kept and nicely decorated school-room:. 

Beaver.—The interest taken in the educational meet- 
ings throughout the county is truly gratifying. Directors 
and patrons enter into the discussion of educational mat- 
ters with a zeal and an energy that augurs well for the 
schools and school system. Theinvitations to hold edu- 
cational meetings at various points throughout the county, 
have become so numerous that the superintendent can- 
not respond favorably to all. 

Berxs —The schools throughout the rural districts 
have done very well. The attendance this year, so far, 
has been considerably better than that of last year, and 
the teachers have shown more energy and zeal in the 
schocl-room. Quite a number of the districts held dis- 
trict institutes. Many of them were conducted very suc- 
cessfully, and did much to enlighten the teachers and inter- 
est the people in the education or their children. 

Braprorp.—The Bradford County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a session at Monroeton, on the roth and r1th 
of February. The attendance was large, and the exer- 
cises were of a highly interesting character. An able 
address was delivered by Rev. J. S, Stewart, of Towanda. 

Bucxs,—The directors are becoming sensible of the 
necessity of having in all cases suitable school buildings 
and furniture. If they require continued, well directed 
effort on the part of teachers and pupils, they must give 
them school-rooms neat and capacious, well ventilated, 
comfortably furnished, and attractive in all their appoint- 
ments, Some districts will lose good teachers by the 
next term unless new houses are erected in place of the 
miserable structures at present in use, Intelligent teach- 
ers who have a regard for their health shun houses that 
are admirable only in their facilities for making their 
occupants uncomfortable and for inducing disease; nor do 
children care to attend where there is nothing to minister 
to their comfort. These facts are convincing our people 
that it is poor economy to allow these ill-contrived struc- 
tures to remain where good houses should stand, 

Campria —The attendance at many of the country 
schools has been remarkably good ; being in several cases 
about go per cent. 

Camrron.—One of the finest school-buildings in the 
county was dedicated in Gilmore district, Grove town- 
ship, on the evening of February 7th. Although the 
weather was unfavorable, the house was well filled with 
the citizens of the place. Addresses were delivered by 
Rev. L. S. Crone and the County Superintendent. 
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Czntre.—On the night of March ist., “ Valentine’s’” 
school house in Spring district was destroyed by fire. 
This was one of the best houses in the country. It is 
supposed that the fire originated in the basement from 
the furnace by which the house was heated. 

Curster —Two institutes were held during the past 
month—one at Pughtown the other at Phenixville—each | 
lasting five days. A good degree of interest was 
awakened among parents and citizens. About 3,500 | 
persons were in attendance, including 160 teachers and 
60 directors. The Superintendent was assisted by Hon. 
J- P. Wickersham, Dr. Franklin Taylor, Rev. A. A. 
Willits, Mrs. Logee, Henry V. M’Cully, County Super- 
intendent D. B. Brunner, of Berks county, and the clergy- 
men and citizens of the neighborhood, An active inter- 
est in the cause of education seems to prevade all classes. 
The papers of the county are rendering good service. 

Crarion.—Two new school-houses have been erected 
in Washington district and one in Knox, ‘The directors 
of New Bethlehem borough have repaired their school 
building, and have decided to supply it with patent desks, 
The school-house in Callensburg has been furnished with 
suitable desks and seats. The Hagen school-house in 
Farmington district was destroyed by fire February rst. 

Cuirnton.—The past month was devoted to school 
visitation, All the schools now in session in the county, | 
except two, have been visited once, and about fifty of | 
them twice. In general they are doing well. Our town | 
schools in Lock Haven and Renovo have some excellent | 
classes in higher mathematics. These classes are com- | 
posed, strange to say, entirely of young ladies—as are the 
farthest advanced classes throughout the county, with a 
few exceptions. The country schools will nearly all close 
during the month of March, and for the benefit of the 
teachers the Clinton County Normal Institute will re- 
open on the 4th of April, and continue eleven weeks. 
The school will be held at Salona, as this place is more 
central than is Logansville, where it was held last year, 

CumBertanp.—The board of trustees of the Cumber- 
land Valley Normal School intend to proceed with the 
erection of the school building early in the spring. Judge 
Watt, a well-known and enterprizing citizen of Carlisle, 
has accepted a place on the board of trustees. 

Derawart.—The schoc] directors of the county met 
in convention at Media, February 16th, to devise means 
by which their schools may be invigorated and brought 
into a more healthful condition. The convention mani- 
fested an earnest desire to i.crease the efficiency of the 
schools, and it is thought much good will result from the 
meeting. 

Eriz City.—Number of pupils enrolled, 2,252; per 
centage of attendance, g2; number not missing a day in | 
February, 853; teachers, 7 male and 45 female—in all | 
52—one being a music teacher. 

Forest —A new district, called Green, embracing five | 
schools, has been formed from the eastern portion of | 
Tionesta township. All the schools have been put in 
operation by the new board, 

Franxitin.—An educational meeting was held at St. 
Thomas on the evening of the 8th ult. Addresses were 
delivered to an interesting audience by Rev. Shallenber- 
ger and the County Superintendent. The people of this 
place are becoming greatly interested in the prosperity of | 
their schools. 

Harrissurc.—Two new schools have been organized 
in the 7th ward by the addition of two rooms to the 
school house of that ward, capable of accommodating 
150 pupils, furnished with the latest style of desks, patent 
ventilators, recitation rooms, and all other mechanical 
appliances necessary to the comfort and convenience of 
teachers and pupils. 
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Huntincpon —The school houses erected during the 
past year are very much in advance of those built at, 
former period. This county can boast of many neat ang 
comfortable school houses. 

Jerrerson.—An increased interest is manifested jp 
many of the schools recently visited. The percentage of 
attendance ranged from 75 to 90. During the past term 


| teachers generally have labored faithfully to discharge 


their duties. These schools have accomplished mog 
where parents anc directors have co-eperated mogt 
heartily with the teachers. A very good new schoo 
house, 40 feet by 36, with 14 feet story, has been com. 
pleted at Port Barnett, in Pine Creek district, about one 
and a half miles east of Brookville, and a few rods from 
where Mr. Joseph Barnett, in 1797, made the first sett’e. 
ment in Jefferson county. The late County Institute 
was one of unparalleled interest and earnestness on the 
part of the many faithful and zealous teachers who at- 
tended its sessions, About one-eight of the entire num. 
ber of school-houses in the county have been built new 
during the present year, at an aggregate cost of about 
$18,000. They are good houses, well located and well 


| furnished. 


Lawrence.—In Little Beaver district, at Enon Station, 
a substantial brick school house has been erected, It 
contains two comfortable school rooms, and is now occu- 
pied and in successful operation. The building is 28 feet 
by 35, two stories, and cost $2,500. The schools of 
Little Beaver are worthy of honorable mention, being 
among the best in the county. The schools are mostly 
filled by live teachers, who know how to teach. The 
Board of Directors understand how to secure good 
teachers. They pay their teachers according to the 
grade of certificate. 

Lycominc.—The first grade school of Salladasburg has 
accomplished but very little for several winters past, until 
the present term. Mr. C. M. O’Conner, the present 
teacher, has brought order out of confusion, and estab- 
lished perfect classification. The citizens, at the begin- 
ning of the term, felt disposed to fault the directors for 
paying $45 per month, but now they are so well pleased 
that they are all urging the directors to secure the services 
of Mr. O’Connor at advanced wages. The County Su- 
perintendent, in visiting this school, was accompanied by 
the directors and about twenty-five citizens, many of 
whom made short but appropriate addresses. The Super- 
intendent is now editor of the educational depaitment of 
two of the county papers, viz.: The Sun and Democrat 
and The Lycoming Standard, The names of the direc- 
tors and teachers and the condition of the schools of most 
districts are published as fast as they are visited. 

McKean.—The new two-story school-house recently 
erected in Lafayette township contains the finest school- 
This room is of good dimensions, 
its walls and ceiling are finished with plaster of Paris, and 
it is supplied with the most approved furniture. The 
desks are portable, and are furnished with ink wells and 
folding seats. Being made of hard wood, they are fin- 
ished in the neatest manner, and the scholars seem too 
proud of them to deface them in any way. This building 
reflects great credit on the intelligent board of directors, 
who are now receiving the thanks of the entire com- 
munity. 

Meapvitte.—The success of the night school has 
demonstrated its utility, and it will undoubtedly be re- 
sumed next winter. 

Mercer.—The directors of West Lackawonnack put 
pose to erect a two-story brick house for a graded school 
at Greenfield. The directors of Delaware intend to 
build a two-story brick house for graded school at New 
Hamburg. Delaware has a district superintendent, an¢ 
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education, which is praiseworthy. The directors of Pine 
gill build at least one new house the coming season. 

Muruin.—The superintendent has visited all the 
schools in the county once, and about fifty of them the 
gcond time during the present term. On his first visit, 
inorder to secure greater 1egularity in attendance, he an- 
nounced his purpose to publish in the county papers, at 
the close of the term, the names of all pupils who were 

ent every day. In one school of thirty-five pupils, 
twelve have not missed a day during the past four 
months. 

NorTHAMPTON.— The elegant and commodious school 
edifice in the borough of Bethlehem is rapidly approach- 
ing completion, This will be one of the finest school 
uildings in the State. The select schools at Bath and 
Shinersville, the former under the principalship of Miss 
Alice Kern, and the latter under that of Miss Mary 
ohnston, are both doing good work, and are a credit to 
the people of these two places. 

Perry.—Three entire failures are reported ; two from 
want of ability to teach, and one from want of govern- 
ment. All the schools of the county have been visited 
once, except three, which were not open when the other 
schools‘in those districts were visited. The schools of 
the county have made reasonable progress during the past 
term. In the matter of orthography, the improvement 
has been general and quite marked. 

Pixe.—The adjourned institute convened in Blooming 
Grove on the 16th ult., and was quite well attended. 
The members were very zealous in the cause of education, 
evincing a strong desire to profit by the opportunity af- 
forded them. 

ScnuytK1LL.— There are many schools in this county 
with good attendance, but when that of Miss Maggie C. 
Brennan, in New Castle township, was visited by the 
County Superintendent, February 28th, he found sixty-three 
names on the roll and sixty-five pupils present, This 
was accounted for by the fact that two new pupils com- 
menced coming that day, and their names had not as 
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yet been entered on the roll, Rahn township is the first 
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her directors arc manifesting an interest in the cause of | to erect a fine two-story building, and establish a Cen- 


tral High School, in which is included the Fourth 


Reader scholars {rom all the other schools. Union 
township will be the next in order. 

Scranton,—Fourth district enrolled 2,287, average 
1,899, percentage 86. 

SusquEHANNA.—The institute at Springville was full 
of interest. Twenty-one teachers were in attendance for 
the two days and gave close attention to, the work. 
Messrs. J. J. Thomas, a successful teacher of a select 
school in Springville, and A. H. Berlin, principal of 
Montrose graded school, rendered efficient help. 

Venanco.—Oakland has re-seated several of her 
school houses and enlarged several of her school lots and 
made provision for fencing them. A new school house 
has been built in Plum and one in Pine Grove. Volun- 
teer institutes have been held in Coopersburg and Utica 
with good results, 

Warren.—Miss Lois Sharp, teacher in Conewongo 
sub-district, No. 5, reports an attendance of 100 per cent. 
for the third month of the present term. 

WestmorELanp.—The joint institute at Ligonier was 
very successful. At least 400 persons were in attendance 
on Saturday evening, The citizens of Ligonier are wide 
awake on the subject of education. S, R. Gay, teacher 
of primary school in the borough of Ligonier reports 96 
per cent. attendance of males and 92 of females for the 
month of January. 

Yorx Boro’.—Whole number enrolled for the month 
of February, 1673; average, 13715 percentage, 82. 
The North Ward board of directors are about to erect a 
new school house, which will be highly creditable to the 
town, and will contain every improvement that experience 
can suggest, either for convenience or utility. Without 
any ostentatious display, due regard will be paid to the 
ornamental features, so that it will present, as it should, 
an inviting and attractive appearance, externally as well as 
internally. The plans were made by E. Haviland, esq., 
architect, of this borough, The location is in West 
Philadelphia street, opposite the Friends’ meeting - house, 
and its estimated cost is $15,000. 
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Burgau or Epucation.—The report of the Bureau ot | children enrolled in the schools, but the average attend- 


Education, to accompany the Executive documents, in- 
cludes a general view of the condition of education in the 
United States, abstracts from all the latest reports of 
States, cities and territories; the progress of schools in 
the Freedmen’s Bureau ; education among the Indians ; 
kindergarten culture; Hebrew education; education in 
the Agentine Republic, in England, Bengal, India, Aus- 
tria, Australia and Ecuador ; education of the deaf and 
dumb; medical education in the United States ; Nor- 
mal schools ; educational conventions ; American uni- 
versities ; society, crime and criminals; Chinese migra- 
tion; school supervision ; German schools and teaching 
Germans; education and labor; and iliiteracy in the 
United States. The volume closes with about twenty 
tables of general school statistics, containing the most 
complete lists of schools for superior instruction in the 
United States that has ever been published. 

It appears from the report that the total income and 
expendjture for public school purposes for thirty States, 
(not including Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia) is near- 
ly $61,000,000. Twenty-two States have 5,695,916 


ance is only 3,377,669. At the same time there is a to- 
tal average of absence in these twenty-two States, from 
the public schools, of the enormous number of 4,843,- 
| §68 of children of school age. 

The Commissioner of Education recommends an ins 
| crease in the clerical force of the bureau, to enable it to 
extend, subdivide, and systimatize its work ; so that the 
correspondence, domestic and foreign, and the collection 
of educational writings and materials; that increased 
; means be furnished for the publication of facts, statistics 
and discussions ; that the educational facts necessary for 
the information of Congress be required by law to be 
seported through this bureau; that no person be employ- 





ed as a teacher among the Indians who has not a certifi- 
' cate of fitness; that the net income from the sale of the 
: public lands be divided annually pro rata among the peo- 
| ple in the respective States. 

| Jowa.—This State is unsurpassed in educational zeal 
and practical effort, and, considering the many disadvan- 
tages incident to so new a State, her progress is remarka- 
ble. The people seem fully alive to the advantages of 
the common school system, and they contribute to its 
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support with a degree of good will and liberality seldom 
equaled, Fine school buildings are springing up all over 
the State, first-class teachers are being called to the field 


from other States, and able lecturers are employed, at | 


public expense, to do institute work, and to enliven the 
school interest among the people generally by evening 
lectures. The indications everywhere give promise of con- 
tinued progress and ultimate honor tothe State. To obviate 
the necessity of sending abroad for the majority of her 
teachers, normaal schools are very much needed ; but this 
want cannot long be felt, as such schools will soon be 
established. All the larger towns, and even those of the 
most recently settled portions of the State, are supplied with 
elegant and commodious school buildings and efficient 
teachers. State Supt. A. S. Kissell spends a large propor- 
tion of his time visiting schools, laboring in institutes, 
and lecturing to the people, and is everywhere infusing 
new life into the system and stimulating the people to 
more earnest effort. Iowa is destined soon to occupy a 
very high educational rank.—Cor. Naticnal Teacher, 
Kentucxy.—A common school system was establish- 
ed in Kentucky more than twenty years ago, but it had no 
adequate financial basis and little popular support. Its 
total annual revenue was less than $300,000 for the edu- 
cation of 350,000 children, and its highest success was the 
sustaining of 4,189 free schools for three months, with an 
attendance of 159,123 pupils. This was tbe sad condi- 
tion of school affairs when the present State Superinten- 
dent, Hon. Z. F. Smith, came into office. He zealously 
gave himself to the grand work of securing a more effi- 
cient school system. He placed the subject boldly and 
strongly before the people, and, in 1869, succeeded in in- 
ducing the Legislature to submit the question of increasing 
the school tax from five to twenty centson the hundred 
dollars, to a vote of the people. After an exciting 
canvass the increased tax was carried by a majority of 
25,000. In case the tax should be voted, the law made 
it the Superintendent’s duty to prepare a bill for the re- 
organization of the system. This was done, and an excel- 
lent bill, embodying, in a good degree, the school experi- 
ence of the country, was laid before the General Assembly. 
Its passage would have soon placed Kentucky on an educa- 
tional equality with her sister States, but the bill was re- 
jected by the committee, and a new one, patching up the 
old law, was reported and passed. This was a great dis- 
appointment to the friends of education and progress, but 
their triumph is only postponed. The new system, if 
system it can be called, has a much _ better financial basis 
than the old, and its perfection is, as Mr. Smith predicts 
in closing his report, the work of nodistant day. Ken- 
tucky cannot afford to play the owl, and be blind to the 
light of educational experience in other States. Her fu- 
ture progress and development demand an efficient and 
thorough common school system.— National Teacher, 


Missourt.—Mr. Ira Divoll has been elected State Su- 
perintendent for the next four years, There is probably 
no other man in the State who could bring to the office 
so much of educational knowledge and ability as does Mr. 
Divoll. His experience as Superintendent of the schools 
of St. Louis, as well as his natural tastes, fits him for the 
office. Offers for the location of the School of Mines 
have been made by four counties, each offering $100,000 
in money, and from 5,000 tc 10,000 acres of land, 

Oun10.—The House of Representatives lately voted upon 
the bill to exclude the Bible and all religious instruction from 


the common schools of the State, The bill was defeated by | 


a decisive non-party vote of 75 naysto14yeas. ‘Twenty- 
two members did not vote. The bill made the reading 
of the Bible in any common school in the State a misde- 
meanor—a view the good people of Ohio are not likely to 
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take, at least not in the nineteenth century. A bill to 
establish State Normal schools has been introduced into 
the House, which is almost a literal copy of the nor 
mal school law of Pennsylvania. 


Wuat An ENGLISHMAN THINKsS.—At a recent meet. 
ing of the Primary School Teachers of Boston, Mr. Phil. 
brick, the Superintendent, presented to the meeting Mr, 
A. J. Mundella, a member of Parliament, and an inij. 
mate friend of Mr. Thomas Hughes. Mr. Mundell 
stated that one-half of the children in England do not 
attend school, and of the army thirty per cent. can neither 
readorwrite, In July last they succeeded, after a long and 
hard struggle, in making provision for the education of 
every child in Great Britain. He gavea very interesting 
account of the schools in Germany, where the children 
are compelled to attend school for eight years consecy. 
tively, at least three hours each iday, for forty-eight weeks 
of the year. If absent from school they are very closely 


| followed up, and stringent measures used to compel their 


attendance. In Germany every child pays for its educa. 
tion a sum amounting to about five cents per week. 
Mr. Mundella’s opinion of the American Common 
School system is very flattering. The following inter. 
esting letter on the subject was addressed to General 
Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education : 
Wasnincton, D. C., Nov. 2, 1870, 
My Dear Genera: I have much pleasure in answer- 
ing your inquiry as to my opinion of the American school 
system. I may congratulate you without reserve on pot- 
sessing, in all the States through which I have passed, the 


| best and most commodious school houses in the world, 


Wothing which I have seen in any European country will 
compare with then. ~The State of Massachusetts, and 
especially the city of Boston, stand pre-eminent. The 
Normal Schools, which I have seen, are excellent, and 
the attainments of the teachers, especially of the female 
teachers, beyond anything I could have expected, and far 
beyond anything I have witnessed elsewhere. 

The munificence of the American people in the sections! 
have visited, in providing schools, is, in my opinion, en- 


| tirely without a parallel, a good education being offered 
| free to every American child, 


If I have any regret, it is 
to notice that where such ample, almost lavish, provision 
has been made, there are still many who partake very spar- 
ingly only, while others absent themselves altogether from 
the feast. If you could introduce a plan for enforcing regu- 
lar attendance for a course of years, as is done in Ger- 
many, your educational system would leave little or 
nothing to be desired. I may state, from long experience, 


| that where the education of children is w' olly dependent 


upon the parents, selfishness or indifference, or intemper- 
ate habits of many, will cause a considerable number to 


| be entirely negiected, or only partially educated ; and in 


a country like yours, where the only guarantee for your 
free institutions is the intelligent assent and support of 
your citizens, the state and the nation have a right to de- 
mand that those who share in the government of the 
country, and enjoy its privileges, shall have had the advan- 
tage of education and a virtuous training. 

In my opinion, the successful working of the schoolsin 


| Boston is mainly attributable tothe fact that large com- 


pulsory powers are exercised by the school board of that 
city. Ican quite understand that American citizens gen- 
erally need no compulsory powers to enforce the education 
of their children; but with the immense influx of emi- 
grants from all quarters of the world, too many of them, 
also, entirely illiterate, it is not safe to commit to the dis- 
cretion of such persons the question whether the ‘future 
citizens of this country shall, or shall not be, cducated. 
It appears to me that a great impulse could be given to 
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the work of education in every State by the exercise of 
me central inspection and supervision from your own de- 
department, Great emulation, I think, would follow 
fom a fair annnal estimate of the quality and result of 
theinstruction afforded in every State emanating from 
me central authority, I think the District of Colum- 
bia might and ought to be made a model for every other 
ection of the Union. 

My observations have been entirely confined to the El- 
mentary, Grammar, High, and Normal Schools, and in- 
titations for technical instruction; but I have not seen 
ay of your universities or professional colleges, and am 
unable, even if I were qualified, to give an opinion as to 
their extent and value. 

While there is so much room for congratulation, there 
isan immense field remaining unoccupied which cannot 
be neglected without grevious loss tothe nation. I refer 
to technical, industrial, and art education, which, so 
fras National and State effort is concerned, seem to 
have been much neglected. The Cooper Institute fo 
New York, and the Institute of Technology, at Boston and 
Worcester, are bright exceptions. The first I regard as 
one of thc most noble and uesful instances of private be- 
nevolence I have ever encountered. I remain, dear 
General, yours faithfully, A. J. MunpELLa. 


Scoool ATTENDANCE IN Evrope.—We do not vouch 
for the accuracy of the figures, and take the statement 
fom the report of the Committee on Education of the 
Wisconsin Legislature, that for every 1,000,000 of in- 
habitants the following is the school attendance in the 
countries named : 

In Italy, 60,000 or 6 per cent., or every 16th person. 


Ireland, 80,000 8} do. do. Iz do. 
France, 100,000 10 «do. do. 10)= do. 
England, 110,000 11 do. do. 9 do. 
Scotland, 140,000 14 do. do. 7 ~«do. 
Denmark, 130,000 13 do. do. 74 do. 
Norway, 139,000 13 do. do. 74 do, 
Sweden, 139,000 13 do. do. 74 do. 
Holland, 140,000 14 do. do. 7 ~ «do. 
Germany, 180,000 18 do. do. 53 do. 
Switzerl’d, 180,000.18 do. do. 54 do. 


Tue Inpians—The report of the Commissioner of 
Education contains some interesting facts in relation to 
the efforts of the government to educate the Indians. 
The amount appropriated by the last Congress for their 
education was $116,000; and an additional sum of 
$100,000 was appropriated to be used generally by the 
Secretary of the Interior. This is more than was appro- 


priated in any one year for this purpose for half a cen- | 


tury. The sum appropriated altogether for Indian edu- 
cation will amount to about $8,000,000, while it is esti- 
mated that about $500,000,000 have been spent in fight- 
ingthem. It is estimated that there are over 82,000 In- 
dian children of school age. 


Tracners’ SALARIES. —The female teachers engaged 
in the public schools of New York have unanimously 
petitioned the Board of Education for an increase of their 
salaries, The average salaries paid are as follows: Male 
teachers in male grammar schools, $1,400; female teach- 
ers in male grammar schools, $725; female teachers in 
female grammar schools, $650, and female teachers in 
primary schools, $500. To this the Philadelphia Inguirer 
tesponds as follows: ‘This is nearly double the salary 
received by some of the female teaehers in the public 
schools of this city. Six hundred dollars may not be 
enough, but a little over three hundred dollars for a year’s 
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an employee to accept it. At a recent meeting of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education a resolution to advance 
the salaries of the male teachers in our public schools 
thirty per cent. was adopted, and at the same time it was 
proposed by one member of the board to increase the pay 
of the female tutors ten per cent. That is, the female 
teacher who now receives three hundred dollars was, by 
the astounding liberality of the board, to have three hun- 
dred and thirty, while her male coadjutor was to receive 
an advance of two-thirds more on an already large salary. 
The injustice of such a course is too manifest to admit of 
argument, and if the Board of Education wish to main- 
tain in our public schools a high standard of excellence, 
it should not expect competent teachers to accept the pay 
of semi-paupers.” 

PoputaTion By Countizs.—The following figures for 
the recent census will be of interest to many of our read- 
ers, as showing the population of the several counties in 
Pennsylvania : 


Adams 30,31 5|Lancaster 121,340 
Alleghany 2.62,373|Lawrence 27,298 
Armstrong 43,382|Lebanon 34,096 
Beaver 36,150| Lehigh 56,798 
Bedford 29,635) Luzerne 160,751 
Berks 106,739|Lycoming 47,629 
Blair 38,015|Mckean 8,825 
Bradford 53,204) Mercer 49,979 
Bucks 64,345|Miffiin 17,508 
Butler 36,510| Monroe 18,362 
Cambria 36,569| Montgomery 81,212 
Cameron 4,27 3| Montour 155344 
Carbon 28,144| Northampton 61,433 
Centre 34,404! Northumberland 41,449 
Chester 7,806| Perry 25,486 
Clarion 26,960) Philadelphia 674,822 
Clearfield 25,740! Pike 8,436 
Clinton 23,211) Potter 11,265 
Columbia 28,766 Schuylkill 109,869 
Crawford 63,794|Snyder 15,607 
Cumberland 43,912 Somerset 28,228 
Dauphin 60,7 36 /|Sullivan 6,191 
Delaware 39,403 Susquehanna 375524 
Elk 8,488 | Tioga 35,100 
Erie 65,972, Union 15,556 
Fayette 43,284! Venango 475935 
Forest 4,010) Warren 23,897 
Franklin 45,265| Washington 48,483 
Fulton 91360) Wayne 33,188 
Greene 25,887 | Westmoreland 58,730 
Huntingdon 30,995| Wyoming 14,585 
Indiana 36,139) York 76,216 
Jefferson 21,656) —_—_ 
Juniata 17,390! 395155316 


A Newspaper on A Square Incu.—London, Nov. 15. 
—Last night I received from one of your correspondents 
in Paris the most extraordinary thing in the way of a 
newspaper that I have ever seen. Your correspondent 
had cut all the news columns of the Paris journals of 
November, had pasted them together, and then photo- 
graphed them, reducing what filled seven columns of 
print to a space scarcely more than an inch and a half 
square. ‘This he forwarded by balloon mail; and al- 
though to the unassisted eye its contents were undeci- 
pherable, by the aid of a very powerful magnifying glass 
and a strong light it could be read.— World. 


An editor is bothering his head over the following 
problem: If 4 dogs with 10 legs can catch 29 rabbits 
with 87 legs in 14 minutes, how many legs must the 





work at teaching in a primary school is a pretence at re- 


Muneration and a disgrace to the task master that obliges | 


same rabbits have to get away from 8 dogs with 32 legs in 
| 174 minutes, allowing 365 days in the year. 
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Newspapers.— There are 5,000 newspapers in the 
United States, or one to every 7,000 inhabitants; 1,200 
in Great Britain, and 1,640 in France, or one to every 
23,000; 700 in Prussia, or one to every 26,000; 506 in 
Italy, or one to every 44,000; 365 in Austria, or one to 
every 105,000; 300 in Switzerland, or one to every 
8,003 ; 275 in Belgium, or one to every 15,000; 225 in 
Holland, or one to every 16,000; 200 in Russia, or only 
one to every 530,000; 200 in Spain, or one to every 75,- 
000; 150 in Norway and Sweden, or one to every 20,- 
000; and 100 in Turkey, or one to every 300,000, 


A “Tatxinc Macuine” has been exhibited in London 
by the inventor, Prof. Fabar. It has a mouth with 
tongue and lips, set in motion by apparatus which sets 
the air free from’a bellows in such a manner and quan- 
tity as to produce the word required. The Wisconsin 
Sournal thinks some of these might be introduced into 
our schools to hear lessons. 


TuereE will soon be given to the public a biographical 
catalogue of Princeton College, embracing the period 
from 1748 to the beginning of the present century. The 
compiler, who has spent much time and labor on the 
work, has been very successful in learning something of 
more than four-fifths of the alumni of the period we have 
mentioned, and there is no doubt that a record will be 
shown of eminent and useful men in which the friends of 
this venerable institution may well take pride. 


Tue Regents of the University of California have re- 
cently held a special meeting. The University School 
has 177 pupils. Four instructors for the fifth class have 
been appointed at the following salaries: Master, $2,400 
per annum; Sub-master, $2,100; Assistant, $1,800 ; 
Teacher of Modern Languages, $1,500. Board not in- 
cluded in these salaries. The sum of $5,000 was voted 
to purchase new books for the library. 


Tue catalogue of Dartmouth College, 1870-71, gives 


the following figures: Medical students, 44; Academic | 


students, 305, of whom 82 are Freshmen, 85 Sopho- 
mores, 66 Juniors, 72 Seniors; Scientific students, 77; 
Agricultural students, 11. The faculty of this institution 
have restored to the students the game of football, upon 
certain conditions, and, what is more, will hereafter pro- 
vide the ball. There’s liberality !—Maine fournal. 


A siti has been introduced into Congress for the in- 
corporation of a free university in Washingon city, with 
the name of the National University of Washington. 
The institution is to be under the control of a board of 
regents, five of whom are to be residents of the District 
of Columbia, and to be appointed by the President. The 
donation of $10,000 to the university is to constitute any 
person a life regent. The bill proposes a grant of one 
million acres of land for the erection of buildings, the 
furnishing of apparatus, &c. 


Tue object of having Monday as a holiday at Oberlin 
College is as follows: The students and professors usually 
devote the Sabbath to religious work in the neighborhood, 
and Monday is allowed them as a day of rest. Besides, 
the authorities of the college think that by having Mon- 
day as a holiday there wiil be no excuse for students to 
spend the Sabbath in preparing their lessons. 


One of the earliest and most successful of the agricul- 
tural colleges in the country is that established at Lan- 
sing, Michigan. Fully sixty per cent. of the students, 
after leaving the college, go into horticulture, agriculture, 
or some kindred industrial pursuit. This is a great con- 
trast, when compared with literary colleges.— N. Y. 


Globe. 
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Tue Baptists of Indiana have determined to have aol. 
lege of their own. For this purpose Franklin College 
now under the presidential charge of Rev. Dr. Wayland, 
has been thoroughly renovated, at an expense of about 
$6,000. A competent faculty, consisting of four mem. 
bers, has been secured, and about $30,000 have been 
raised toward an endowment. Over 100students are aj. 
ready enrolled. 


Twenty pupils, to be selected by the governor and sec. 
retary of the State of Rhode Island, are to be educated 
free at Brown University. This is in accordance with 
an agreement between the State and the University, 
growing out of the transfer of lands given by the United 
States for the establishment of an agricultural college. 


Tue religious sect known as ** Dunkards” have egtab- 
lished a college at Bourbon, Ind. Until recently, it js 
said, the Dunkard church has been strenuously opposed 
to all liberal systems of education, but now has fully de- 
termined to establish an important institution of learning. 


Tue Cornell University exploring party, who returned 
a while ago from an inspection of the Amazon, bring a 
large collection of geological specimens, fossils and mol- 
lusks, and express themselves amply repaid for, theie 
trials and hardships. 


Tue Jews of Cincinnati are moving to secure a na- 
tional Jewish University. A prominent Israelite of Law- 
renceville, Ind., it is said, has taken the initiative by 
offering $10,000. 


Tue Graduating Class of 1870, from the Naval Acad- 
emy, cost the Government $880,000. The class num- 
bers forty, of whom twenty-one passed the examination. 


A Baptist lady at the North has given the sum of 
$13,000 for the establishment of a school at Columbia, 
South Carolina, for the education of colored preachers 
and teachers. 


Avpert E. Frazier, a full-blooded Indian, is in 
Highland University, Kansas, preparing for the ministry, 
and there are said to be ten others desiring to enter for 
the same purpose, 


Tue entire library of the late Prof. Rau, of Heidelberg 
University, has been purchased and donated to the Michi- 
gan University Library by Philo Parsons, Esq., of Detroit. 
The donation consists of 4,000 volumes and 2,000 pam- 
phlets relating to political economy, and is considered the 
best of the kind in Europe. Michigan University, Cor- 
nell, Princeton and Yale were contestants for it. 


At the recent celebration of Univerity Day at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, over a thousand students united in the 
procession. 


Tue project of admitting women to the Medical Uni- 
versity at Edinburgh has received the express disapproval 
of the Queen. 


Tue four oldest colleges in the country are Harvard, 
founded in 1636; William and Mary, in 1692; Yale, 
in 1700; and Princeton, in 1746, 


Tue first authentic charter of Cambridge University, 
England, was granted by Henry III., in the year 1230. 
The university consists of seventeen colleges, and is re- 
presented by two members in Parliament. 


Oxrorp was founded as early as the time of Edward 
the Confessor, 1030. Its total revenue is about $2,500,- 
000 yearly, 


It is said that forty students in Cornell University are 
studying Chinese. 
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LIVE TEXT-BOOKS 
WIDE-AWAKE TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS must examine these New Books, if they wish 
to keep up with the times, and with the improved methods of instruction which now 
prevail in the best schools, 





WARREN’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 

I, Warren's Primary Geography,. . . . . .. ., - 80.75 

II, Warren's Common School Geography, . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ P . é - Lss 
III, Warren’s Physicai Geography, . . F ‘ . ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 1.88 
For Examination or First Introduction, One-Half the above Retail Prices. 

No higher commendation could be awarded to any Series of Books. than that given Warren’s 
Series of Geographies, by their extensive use in all parts of the country for many years past, 
and by their re-adoption, as fast as revised, in such cities as Boston, Providence, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, &c., &., and in hundreds of other important 
Cities and Towns. 


GREENE’S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 

I. Greene's Introduction, . ‘ é : ‘ ‘ ‘ é ° . ; , 56 

II, Greene's English Grammar, ‘ ° ° * i ‘ . é . ‘ ° 1.05 
III, Greene’s Analysis, r . F ‘ P ‘ ‘ ’ P é ‘ .80 
for Examination or First Introduction, One-Half the above Retail Prices. 

This series of English Grammars was arm pres by Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown 
University, and is the result of a long and careful study of the language itself, as well as of 
the best methods of teaching it. The three books form a connected series, adapted to the 
different grades of city and country schools; but each book is complete in itself, and may be 
used independently of the others. 

Since their recent revision, these Grammars have been officially adopted in more than One 
Thousand prominent Cities and Towns in various parts of the country; so that they are 
rapidly becoming the National Standard Text-Books on Grammar. 





POTTER & HAMMOND’S COPY-BOOKS. 
REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION, IN THREE SERIES. 


I, The School Series, . ‘ F Nos. Ito 7%. 
II, The Mercantile Series, . " é ‘ ‘ j Nos. 8 to 12} Per Doz... 1,80 
III, The Ladies Fine Hand Series, - & «. « Non Bee 36. 


For Examination or First Introduction, One Dollar per Dozen. 


These Copy-Books are unsurpassed in points of simplicity, neatness, and beauty. By them 
easy, flowing, graceful writing is taught, not stiff, slow, painful pen drawing. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Berard’s United States History, - - - + + © +© © © © «© © «© « 320 
Apgars’ Geographical Drawing-Book,- - + + + +© © «© « ‘« «© o« « « 3.00 
Monroe's Vocal Gymnastics, - - + + +© «© © © © © © «© © «© « 43.00 
Ieach’s Qomplete Speller, - - - © «© © © © © © © © © © © ec cBdB 
Knisely’s Arithmetical Questions, - - - + «© + «© «© © «© © © @ « -42 
Potter & Hammond’s Common School Book-keeping, (Single and Double Entry) . . . «. LIS 
- DGS cis 8. kt, 5 SOR ee Ue eC 94 
“ ° High School Book-keeping, (Double Entry) . . +» + «6 « « 12S 
° = pO eee eee en ee eee a 
# i Penmanship Explained, - - - + + + © © © 1.00 


Primary Drawing Oards—18 Oards,40 Lessons, - - - - + - = > Per Set, .32 
for Examination or First Introduction, One-Half the above Retail Prices. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


School Superintendents. Members of Boards of Education or School Committees, Teachers in Public 
and Private Schools, or Friends of Education generally, who will send us Reports, Catalogues of 
Schools, Lists of Leading Teachers, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes and other Educational Meetings, or 
any information in regard to proposed changes in Text-Books, will do us a favor which we shall be 
pleased to reciprocate, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE giving full descriptions of all our publications will be 


nent ee spon PP" OOWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
' 628 & 630 Ohestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Greens New Grammars are having a Larger Introduction than any other Books of their class 
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PENNSVLVANIA’S STANDARD SERIES. 
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rithmetics, 


By EDWARD Brooks, A. M., 


Principal and Professor Math. Pennsylvaria State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

Prepared by an able scholar and practical teacher, with a large experience in the best modern 
methods, this series contains all that is new and valuable. 

The great success attending its use in this and other States is now well-known to the best 
teachers. ‘The facts of ifs great popularity and extensive use in the leading schools of the 
country, commend it as the series first to be sought by teachers or school boards intending to 
make a change. Sent postage prepaid, for examination, with a view to introduction, on receipt 
of two-thirds of the annexed prices: Primary, 25; Elementary, 50; Mental, 38; Written, 95. 
Elementary with answers for teachers. Keys to Mental and Written. 

— - --—- ~~ 








ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Cy 


J) ROOKSS 1 ORMAL | LEMETARY Averpea 


} - 
TO BE ISSUED EARLY IN THE SUMMER. 

This coming work will contain many new and beautiful examples, methods, and discussions 
which promise to be of uncommon interest to all students and teachers of algebra. It will 
maintain the high reputation of the other works by the same author, already acquired by their sub- 
stantial merits. Teachers intending to form classes are invited to await the event of this algebra. 
+- ae 
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j ROOKSS ‘\ opm JEOMETRY AND {)niconomeray 


e e 
AN ORIGINAL WORK OF GREAT MERIT.—NEW IN PLAN. 


The best Academic and High School Geometry published. This work gives a short, but 
complete course, closely logical in its development from lines forming angles to the ratios ot 
the cone, sphere and cylinder. 

The purpose and plan of each book are stated before it is treated, and at the end, * Practical 
Problems” and “* Original Theorems,” embodying previously established principles, are given. 
The work contains beautiful and concise treatises on Mensuration and Trigonometry. For 
examination, 75 cents. bas Reduced Terms for ‘Introduction. 

Correspondence invited. Communications should always give Town, County and 
State. Catalogues of private institutions, and other school reports solicited by the publishers. 


w, S. SCHOFIELD, SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, PUBLISHERS, 
Supt. of Intreduction. No. 539 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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utline flaps 


Price of Full Set of Six Maps, on Muslin, $25 ; on Paper, $15. 


‘* Not Equaled in Beauty, Instructive Matter, Durability and Mounting.” 





_ — -—- @-—— - —— 


This is the only set of maps published on a large scale exhibiting the main features of 
Physical Geography without detracting from the more practical and useful features of Political 
and Local Geography. They are the cheapest and best outline maps in the country, and are 
fully revised and corrected to correspond with the latest changes and discoveries. 


a 
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FEWSMITH’s ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


J. Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar. | 2. Fewsmith’s English Grammar. 


Re-adopted, June 30, 1870, by State Board of Maryland. 
These books combine the advantages of both Academic and Grammar School experience. 
They are simple and concise in language, and thorough and practical in treatment. Copiars 
examples illustrate every fact, and numerous drill exercises review every topic. ‘The chuytpel 


and most sensible series for common schools. Though but recently issued, they are leaoges 
used and greatly liked. 


RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 


1, Raub’s Primary Speller. | 2. Raub’s Normal Speller. 








The classification of words is here so complete and philosophical that pronunciation is taught 
with spelling without the use of special marks. Homophonous words, Prefixes, Suffixes, Rules 
of Orthography, and Capitals are fully treated. 


—_—_——_——— & —____—___-- 


fOBERTS'S Pitep PTATES piistory. 


A clear, succinct History of the United States from its discovery to the close of the late war 





~ —— 


SHEPPARD’S TEXT-BOOKS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


These books stand first, and are endorsed by the ablest Educators, Jtrists, and Statesmen of 
all sections of the country. 


Jarvis’s Chiming Bells (Music Book) | Bouvier’s Familiar Astronomy. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. | Fairbanks’ Book-keeping—A thorough 
Hillside’s Geology. ; and complete work. 


kay Liberal terms for examination and introduction. Send for descriptive catalogues. Cor- 
respondence, School Reports, Catalogues, etc., solicited. 
Or, W. S. Schofield, SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Publishers, 
Supt. of Introduction, No, 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


\ITCHELL'S zw (/EOGRAPHIES. 


The Standard Geographical Series of America. 


The Series is Scientific, Practical, Inexpensive, and gives Universal Satisfaction, 


COMMON-SCHOOL SERIES. 


MITCHELL’S NEW FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
HAND-BOOK OF MAP DRAWING. 


ADVANCED SERIES. 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
MITCHELL’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL’S NEW ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


MITCHELL’S NEW QUTLINE MAPS. 


Accompanied by a Manual or Key. Two 


Political and Physical combined. Beautifully and accurately colored, 
Sevies—Price, Small Series, $10; Large Series, $20. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


. They form a thorough system of Geographical Study. 

This system is complete and original. No borrowing from other series. 

This system presents both Political and Physical Geography with equal prominence. 

This system has more of Geographical Science and Fact, and less of detail, than any other. 
The Maps are eminently accurate, and the matter is logically arranged. 
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GOODRICH'S (SAMUEL G,) 
SERIES OF PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


THE SERIES COMPRISES 
Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial History of the | Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France. 
United States. Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the United States. Goodrich’s Parley’s Common School History of the 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England. World. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome. | Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History. 














The Publishers take great pleasure in calling the attention of teachers and other friends of education to 
Bingham’s English Grammar. Bingham’s Czar, 
Bingham’s Latin Grammar. Bingham’s Exercises for Translation into Latin. 
Bingham’s Latin Reader. Bingham’s Latin Prose Composition, In press. 
Other works for this Series are in preparation, For Circulars and other information, address 


Or, A. FE. EYSTER, E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Harrisburg, Pa, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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AN ADDITION 


nueriea, 





Yeries of J 


MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


LARGE SERIES. 


? 


The undersigned, encouraged by the success of 


R ’ 
MITCHELL’s NEw OUTLINE Maps, 
SMALL SERIES, 
Have the pleasure of announcing to teachers and other friends of education, that thev wil publish: 
EBARLY IN APRIL, 


AND SOONER IF POSSIBLE, 


A NEW AND LARGER SERIES, 
WITHOUT NAMES. 


Political and Physical combined. Beautifully and accurately colored, varnished and mounted 
on rollers. Accompanied by a Key. 


l, The Hemispheres, size, 55 x 63 in.) 4, South America, — size, 55 x 63 in. 

2. North America, «ss x63 in.15, Europe, “55 x 63 in. 

3, United States, «sox 78in./6, Asia, “ 55 x63 in, 
7. Africa, size, 55 x 63 in. 


The Physical features and Political Divisions are clearly defined. 

A feature originally introduced in the smaller series of Maps is incorporated in this series, 
viz.: An outline of the State of Pennsylvania (area 46,000 square miles) is engraved on the 
map of each continent, drawn upon the same scale as the map on which it is placed. By this 
means the comparative size of each country is at once suggested to the eye. The price will be 


ONLY TWENTY DOLLARS A SET, 


A Key Gratis with each Set. 
It will be readily seen that this is far cheaper than any other series published, and we be- 
lieve that 

















THIS ADVANTAGE WILL BE APPRECIATED, 


Especially when the fact is considered that this low price does not interfere with the beauty or 
| accuracy of the Maps. On all these points, 


Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. Large and Small Series, 


CHALLENGE COMPARISON, 


They are the Handsomest and Cheapest Maps Published. 





The small series is furnished in port-folios or on rollers, as may be preferred. The large 
tries is furnished only on roliers. In ordering, please specify which kind is desired. 

The attention of Teachers, School Officers, and Boards of Education, ‘is invited to both of 
these series, as we believe that one or the other will be found 


ADAPTED TO EVERY SCHOOL. 
Send orders to E. H. BUTLER & Co., 
611 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Or, A. E. EysTEr, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Ww. Fr. Uhilinger, Patentee and Manufacturer of School Furniture, 
Offets his latest Improved School Desk at reduced prices. Having twenty years experience in business, and unequalled facilities 
for manufacturing, he can defy competition. This furniture is recommended as the best now in use; and will be warranted 
to last twenty years, with proper care. It is built of well seasoned lumber, with cast-iron frames, sufficiently stiff and strong, 
requiring no brace like other desks of*flimsy structure, made for show rather than service. No slat seats to give children oppor- 


tunity to break their fingers, pencils and pens, 
unnecessary ornaments to catch the dust. For comfort, the new desk is all that can be desired : 


IT HAS A ROUNDED BACK TO SUIT THE CURVE OF THE SPINE, AND A NOISELESS HINGED SEAT, HOLLOWED OUT. 
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TEACHERS! PeEsxs, PooK PASES, fuairs, AND PcHOoL PETTEES, 
UMB@ELL&a &aND Bisce Sravos, Scwoon Croces avp Muse BoarOs, 
SCHOOL SLATES AND SLATE BLACK BOARDS, OF ALL SIZES, CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Reversible Settees for Sunday Schools, Rustic Settees for Parks and Country Places, Furnished to Order. 
The desks are shipped in pieces to save freight, and experienced men sent to put up and finish them in the school houses, 
without charge for time, and no trouble to the purchaser. In filling orders from distant parts, full directions are furnishec :or 

putting together and setting the desks. Illustrated circulars and price-lists sent, by addressing 

W. P. UHLINGER, 607 Chestnut Street, or Columbia Works, Columbia Avenue, below Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Something New and Economical. 


That the superior merits of Stoddard’s Arithmetics are well known and appreciated is proved by 
their extensive use in the best schools of Pennsylvania. 





To meet the wants of the people in these times of high prices, the Publishers of Stoddard’s series offer 


A Full Course of Arithmetic. 


For Graded Schools, (including Primary and High Departments,) 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


Stoddard’s New Primary Arithmetic, (é/ustrated,) price 30 cents. 

Stoddard’s Combination School Arithmetic, (mental and written in one book,) price 80 cents. 

This book is a combir.ation of the American Intellectual and Rudiments enlarged. 

Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic, (including advanced subjects,) price $1.25. 

This book is the New Practical to page 303, and about 150 pages on subjects suited for a High School and Com- 
mercial Course. 

f@s These books present full expositions of the principles of Arithmetic, and their applications to modern me- 
thods of business in its various branches. 

Stoddard’s Combination School Arithmetic begins with such a simple explanation of Numbers, 
etc., and is so full in its illustrations of the practical uses of Arithmetic to business matters, that for general use, 
in distrigt schools, it is the only text-book required. 

School Directors, Supérintendents and Teachers are respectfully invited to examine these books, which can be in- 
troduced into schools when other books are in use, on very reasonable terms. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKS OF STODDARD’S SERIES ARE STILL PUBLISHED : 

Stoddard’s Juvenile Mental Arithmetic........ enesees benenie genet snntiabberpscendgsieke 160g 
Stoddard’s Amer. Intellectual Arithmetic, with Metric Tables of Weights and Measures.....eeeseeesseses *59 
Stoddard’s Rudiments of Arithmetic, (new edition,) with Metric Tables and Exercises...e.seesssesseeeses +50 
Stoddard’s Practical Arithmetic, (old edition)..... Sth 6eeeseedeeeee errr 
Stoddard’s New Practical Arithmetic, with Metric Tables, etc.......+ cceee 
Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic,........see0e0. eee cccvccccccccccccocccesecccscenccose Bf 

New and full Keys to the Intellectual and Complete (including New Practical) Arithmetics are now published. 

ta Stoddard’s New Elementary Algebra. Higher Algebra and books for an advanced course 
of Mathematics are in preparation. 
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IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO BULLIONS’ SERIES OF GRAMMARS, &e. 


BULLIONS’ COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, (with analysis,).....ssseceeeseces secceseeecees$'e§O 
BULLIONS’ PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, WITH ANALYSIS, (new edition, in new and en- 


larged type, of this author’s standard Analytical and Practical English Grammar,)......+e+e0eeeeeeesee8 1.00 
Bullions & Morris’ Latin Lessons, (new,)......s0+: we cccccccccces occrcccsccccccs Coccceccccsescce> 5.00 
Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammar, (new,)..++0+..+000 Tere rT Tee re ee 
Bullions’ Latin Reader, (new edition,) enlarged with simple reading exercises, and references to Bullions’ and 

Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammars,)......ccccescccccccesee coccccccssccsceeesccccssccescceces Buh 
Bullions’ Caesar, (new edition,) with references to both Latin Grammars....e.seeeeeecccecccecsestecese E659 
Bullions’ Cicero, (new edition,) with references to both Latin Grammars.....0+.seeeeeeeeee secees cooees e 1.50 


Bullions’ New Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, (with Synonyms.),...++esecesesceesseecess §.00 
Bullions & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar, (new,)...sssseeeseccecceccceccccececescsccsecesesetsesees 2,0F 
Bullions & Kendrick’s Greek Exercises, to accompany the, Grammar, (in press,)..seecseseceeeceeesesces 

BQ All the othe: Books of Bullivns’ Series are published as heretofore. To Teachers using them, these ne” 
tditions, in larger an improved type, etc., are worth consideration. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STANDARD 'TEXT-BOOKS: 


ALDEN'S SCIFNCE OF GOVERNMENT, for Academies and Colleges.....ssesceeeeccseccesscees DE € 
ALDEN’S CITIZEN’S MANUAL OF GOVERNMENT, for Schools......secesescceeeccseeeceves 5¢ 
Brocklesby’s Astronomy, with problems..... «++ $1.75 | Keetel’s French Grammar......seeeeseeesceeedl 56 
Loomis’ Physiology ....... abeonedie eevessees 1.25] Keetel’s Oral Method with French, (new).. ---- =§ 
Hooker? Human Physiology......sees0eesee00 1.75] Peissner’s German ePMROIED, 6:06:00 ae.ae shapenald Ae 1.78 
Pairchild’s Moral Philosophy....+..++se0ssseesses 1.50] Palmer’s Book-Keeping...ssssesecesecceeese= 100 
Shaw’s Manual of English Literature.......++++ 2.00| Blanks to do. eeeereeeccereees 50 Cts* each 

BQ When a change of Text-books is contemplated, the undersigned solicit a correspondence with Teachers and 
School Directors. When any of the above books are desired for examination, copies of such, except those having a 

annexed, will be sentby mail, post paia, on receipt of half price. 

When our books can not be obtained through Booksellers, we will send any quantity by mail, post paid, on receipt 


of the annexed prices above, AppRess 
SHELDON & COMPANY, Pusatisusgrs, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Clark’s Normal Grammar.] » 








*Ba 
PRAcTICAL! |NTERESTING ! PUCCESSFUL ! 

7 —— ahr d 
The study of English Grammar is generally an irksome one to young pupils, and fails to (3) It 
awaken the interest and enthusiasm necessary for a thorough acquisition of any knowledge. In he 
many instances, it attains such a degree of unpopularity in schools, that children enter upon its a wit 
study with openly expressed antipathy and prejudice. Pursuing it thus under compulsion, and asa Il. 
dry and distasteful task, it proves to the pupil a futile expense of time and labor. ‘This is accounted become 
for by the fact that most authors of grammatical text-books have treated the subject too much pw 
in the abstract. To many pupils, the book is an endless and meaningless array of definitions, ae 

and fails to be of any interest or utility to them. 
Clark’s System of Diagram Analysis gives work for the eyes and hands as well as the intel. o <? 
lect, and thus brings into use the faculties that young people most delight to exercise. No, 3, " 
He teaches that grammar sprung from language, and not language from grammar, and the No. 4, 3 
pupil soon comprehends its significance and importance, To pr 
The most gratifying results have been attained where Clark’s System has been taught; and the mar! 
with teachers who have become entirely familiar with it, it receives enthusiastic praise ; we Wane 
therefore respectfully ask for Clark’s new Normal Grammar a candid examination, and a prac- mond it 
tical test in the class-room. our count 
Its leading features are : ao 
J It is natural. most con 
1. Arrangement. ; It is logical. | Col. Gi 
( It is progressive. oer = 
( They are lucid. See Def. 127, p. 117. tn tne 
4: They are concise, b 
2. Definitions. } They are accurate. See Def. 130, p. 118, and Obs. re 
_ They are aptly illustrated by Examples. See p. 20. on 
( It is full and clear. See pp. 36, 53. pee 
: | It teaches the complete structure of a sentence. We have 
4 Analysis. | It teaches that words have a meaning. 1, 
| It teaches how to properly put them together. Tam s0 1 
the best ar 
They combine the interest and ad- inthe p 
ist. As applied to the Analysis vantage of Object Lessons. ~~ 


of Sentences. \. They incite a desire to study. 
| They bring out the exact relation After mo 
) and use of words. 


| 
4. Diagrams. | 
| 2d. As applied to the Division of Topics. See pp. 22, 27, 35, & Mé 


5. Common Sense treatment of disputed points. See remarks on pp. 213, 264, 260, &¢. 
6. Typographical Beauty, and convenient paragraphical arrangement. 

(FAC 
Furnishe 


Clark’s Grammars have already been adopted as the uniform standard in three States, and ih. Book 
” ‘ 





are used in a large proportion of the best schools throughout the country. Retail Deal 
Retail price, $1. Copies for examination to teachers, sent post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 1G For 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers National Series, oe 

e 


111 & 113 William Street, New York, 
Or, A. P. FLINT, Agent, 822 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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ombination School Desk 


This excellent desk, extensively used 
in every Western and South-western 
State, is now being introduced into 
Pennsylvania. 

First Premium awarded to it at the 
State Fair at Harrisburg, 1869, anda 
he Lancaster County Fair, 1869. 


Improved C 


RANKIN’S 












































PATENT, 


February 18, 1862. 








*Backs open or closed, as desired 
Testimonials from those who have used it establish the following points: 


I. It is the most convenient desk: (1) There are fewer obstacles to the broom and scrubbing brush than any 
other desk presents (2) It does not need to be fastened to the floor—the only desk in existence that does not. 
3) It is perfect in the ease of ingress and egress 

I,1. It is the strongest and most durable desk This, time and long use have indisputably proven When given 
equ 1 advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bea compari- 
ts son with it in this respect 


a Ill. It is the cheapest good desk (1) There are no iron castings about it to increase the cost (2) It does not 

ed become * rickety” and require to be replaced by new ones in a few years, as many desks now in use do (3) Its 

+h first cost is less It is made in a neat substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ask or Oak, and furnished 

with ink wells and covers, at the following 

° PRICES: 

. No. 1, 46 laches long, top 17 are wide, - $575| Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, and walnut 
dl - es es 7 7 a zo or other hard wood, with or without lids, and of styles 

he ae 36 “ 12 “ - = §00| and prices to suit every class of school 


To prove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk in 





nd the market. Read the following testimonials—all that space permits—from those who have used this desk. 
FROM OHIO, where thousands of them arein use. (5,000 introduced within 15 mos.) Hon. E. E. 
Ne Waits, ex-Commissioner of Schools, Ohio, says: ‘‘ It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will com- 
ic. mendittoall. A “ee school desk which shall supersede the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many 
of our school houses will prove a great blessing. * * * Boards of Education have no longer any excuse for filling 


our country school houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” 

Similar testimonials from nearly every loyal State might be given, if space permitted. And though never pre- 
sented publicly in Pennsylvania, nearly 4,000 are in use, giving entire satisfaction, as the following testimonials 
most conclusively prove. 

(From the Board of Control City of Harrisburg, May 3d, 1869.) 

Col. Geo. F. MoFARLAND, SuPT. SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately 
erected at a cost of nearly $60,000. in this city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be 
used iu furnishing our rooms. We had tried other uesks. We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, 
and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in use in our schools for some time and we have no hesita- 
tion in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, firmness and neatness, it is everything that could be 
desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and scholars. 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. : DANIEL B. BOAS, President. 

a7 Over 500 more desks introduced since the above was written. 

In point of economy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They com- 
bine durability, neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from 
them, together with such a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils. 

C. W. DEANS, Principal Chester County S. O. School, May 26, 1869. 

We have used Rankin’s Combination School Desk in some of our schools for the last four years, and they have given 
entire satisfaction. They are very firm without being Ph ge to the floor—a decided advantage. 

JOHN M. GRIDER, Secretary West Hempfield Township, Lancaster county. 

Tam so well pleased with them that I would not take double their cost and do without them. They are decidedly 
the best and most convenient desk in every respect 1 ever saw. 

ad- Prof. M. MOTZER, Andersonburg, Pa., Oct. 25, 1869. 

Inthe past three years we have been building new school houses, and have filled them with “‘ Rankin’s Improved 

School Desk.” It is the intention to give you an order for the two remaining houses this Fall, so that we will be en- 


tirely supplied. 
JAMES ELDER, Director, Swatara township, Dauphin county, Pa , May 20th, 1869. 
jon After more than a year’s trial, Iam able to ive them my unqualified approval. 
REY. H. WATERS, Principal S. O. School, Uniontown, Pa., May 22d, 1869. 
&c, MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 


t By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY, REILLY AND SECOND STREETS. Cc. R. SCHEAFFER, Superintendent.) 

and Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed: ROBERT S. DAVIS & 

CO., Booksellers and Stationers, No. 193 Liberty Street, Pittsburg; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and 

Retail Dealers in School, Miscellaneous and Blank Books, Stationery, &c., No. 535 Penn Street, Reading, Pa. 
B@PFor desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send information 

on the following points :—1st. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished, 2d. Number and age of the 

pupils t> be seated. 3d. Position of any obstruction to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, rostrums, &c 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


nts, 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Grlectic Gducational Series, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO.., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


> 





“ Cincinnati doubtless publishes more elementary school_books 
than any other city in the United States. It seems a little odd 
that the youngest section of our country should send books to 


load the store counters of Boston, the Athens of America.” 
—Boston Letter in che American Publisher and Bookseller. 











McGUFFEY’S SERIES. | GEOGRAPHIES. 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Speller. |The Eclectic Primary Geography. 
McGuffey’s New First Reader. | The Eclectic Intermediate Geography. 
McGuffey’s New Second Reader. | The Eclectic School Geography. 
McGuffey’s New Third Reader. 

McGuffey’s New Fourth Reader. PENMANSHIP. 
A ; 

MeGuffey’s New Sixth Reader. | The Eclectic Copy-Books. | (12.) 

McGuffey’s Primary Charts, 10 Nos. |The Eclectic Writing-Cards. (36.) 

° | The Eclectic Hand-Book of Penmanship. 

ARITHMETICS. | The Hélectic Exercise Book. 

Ray’s Primary Arithmetic. SCHOOL MUSIC. 

Ray’s Intellectual Arithmetic. | a ; 

Ray’s Rudiments of Arithmetic. | Phillip’s Day School Singer. 

Ray’s Practical Arithmetic. | The Young Singer, No. 1. 

Ray’s Higher Arithmetic. |The Young Singer, No. II. 

Ray’s Test Examples. The Young Singer’s Manual. 

ALGEBRAS. LOGIC, PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
Ray’s New Elementary Algebra. | Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Ray’s New Higher Algebra. ee ae eee 


| Kidd’s Rhetorical Reader. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. | McGuffey’s Primary Speaker. 
| McGuffey’s Eclectic Speaker. 


Ray’s —— and > Geometry. Cole’s Institute Reader. 
Ray’s ometry an rigonometry. 
Ray’s Analytic Geometry. (Howison.) | GRADED SCHOOL SERIES. 
Ray’s Elements of Astronomy. White's Primary Arithmetic. x 

4 i etic. 
Ray’s Calculus, (in preparation). White's Ini rey e Arithm¢ 


Ray’s Surveying & Navigation, (in prep.) ; 
Even’ School Geometry. : | Senayiee's eo pacman . 
GRAMMAR & COMPOSITION. | White’s Common School Register. 


| pall ' 
Harvey’s Elementary Grammar. White’s Graded School Register. 


Harvey’s English Grammar. | MISCELLANEOUS. 
Pinneo’s Primary Grammar. . anatt 
Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar. PO Ola Teatrnetee Seeien, 
Pinneo’s Guide to Composition. Leich’s Phonetic Primar’ 

. f | Leigh’s onetic Primary Reader. 
Pinneo’s English Teacher. | Phe Hxaminer, or Teacher’s Aid. 
Pinneo’s False Syntax | Knell & Jones’s Phonic Reader. 

- ° : a | Object Lessons. By Lillienthal & Allyn. 
Pinneo’s Parsing Exercises. | Smart’s Manual of Gymnastics. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
pam Any books of the Ecsectic Educational Series will be furnished tor first introduction im 
place of other corresponding books not in satisfactory use, at greatly reduced rates. Single 
specimen copies for examination, with a view to introduction, will also be furnished to Teachers 
and School Officers at reduced prices. Descriptive circulars sent on application. Corresponé- 
ence is respectfully solicited, 
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NOW READY. 


The Eclectic Series of Geographies. 


By A. von Steinwehr & D. G. Brinton. 


The Series consists of three books: Primary, Intermediate, and School Geography. 
Though each book of the Series differs from the others in scope and treatment, the arrange- 
ment of topics and materials is the same in all. 

Each book is divided into a general and a descriptive part: the general part containing 
the necessary definitions and explanations of the three branches of the science—Mathema- 
tical, Physical, and Political Geography ; the descriptive part treating of the continent s 
their physical features, political divisions, inhabitants, etc. 


ARRANGEMENT. 


The maps are printed on a left hand page, and are followed by three or more pages ef 
text. The descriptive part treats of geographical topics in the following order: (1) Posi- 
tion, (2) Surface, (5) Rivers and Lakes, (4) Climate and Vegetation, (5) Inhabitants, 
(6) Political Divisions and Cities. Questions on the text are added. The teacher is fur- 
nished with every means to insure success, and is not forced, at each step, to classify a mass 
of isolated, heterogeneous facts, or to add an extended commentary of his own. 


THE MAPS. 


Special attention is called to the Maps, which in correctness and artistic execution, are 
greatly superior to those of any other Series of school geographies. Our own country is 
fully represented on seven sectional maps. The old historical division into iour groups 
has been discarded, the addition of new States and Territories inthe West having made 
those groups so very unequal in extent. The division adopted is based upon the physicat 
features of the country, a grouping at once natural and useful for purposes of instruction. 


GRADATION. 


The Primary Geography contains the first principles of the science, stated in plain, sim- 
ple language. 

The Intermediate Geography contains sufficient materials for a complete course in a 
majority of Schools; thus rendering more than two books unnecessary, except in the more 
closely graded schools of cities and villages. Map-Drawing Lessons are placed after the 
descriptions of the continents and _ political divisions. 

The School Geography is designed to complete the course. The various topics aré more 
fully treated in this book than in the Intermediate, and it contains a complete outline of 
Mathematical and Physical Geography. 

Review Questions and a Pronouncing Vocabulary lave been added to each book, and 
very full Physical and Statistical Tables to the Intermediate and School Geographies. 


BEAUTY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


The numerous wood-cut illustrations of the Series have been designed and engraved by 
the best artists of the country, and no expense has been spared to render the Series beauti- 
ful, interesting and, in a marked degree, teachable and instructive. 

Retail Price of the Primary Geography, 85c.; Intermediate Geography, $1.60; 
School Geography, $2.00. : 4 / 

Single Specimen Copies, by Mail, postpaid, for Examination with a view'to 
introduction, Primary, 50c.; Intermediate, $1.00; School, $1.25. 

_ *@& Parties desirous of introducing the Eclectic Series of Geographies are respectfully 
tnvited to correspond with the Publishers. 


WILSON HINKLE & C0., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
















































WODEL TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


> 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 


HILLARD’S READERS—NEW SERIES. 


| Hillard’s Intermediate Reader, Illustrated. 
| Hillard’s Fifth Reader, ( With an original treatise “| 


Hillard’s Primary, or First Reader, Illustrated. 
Hillard’s Second Reader, Illustrated. 
Hillard’s Third Reader, Illustrated. < Elocution by Prof. Mark 
Hillard’s Yourth Reader, Illustrated. | Hillard’s Sixth Reader, ( Bailey, of Yale College. 


WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 


Walton’s Series of Arithmetics. | Walton’s Practical Arithmetic. 

Walton’s Primary Arithmetic. Walton’s Arithmetical Table. 

Walton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. | Key to Walton’s Table, Part 1. 
Key to Walton’s Table, Part 2. 


WORCESTER’S SERIES OF SPELLING BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED-—A 


fed e e 








istory of the {ited States 


Based on Seavey’s Goodrich’s History, by L. J. Campbell, with Maps and 
other Illustrations. 

This little work relates briefly, but clearly and accurately, the leading events in the 
history of our country. It is believed to be at once the most concise as well as the most 
accurate School History now before the public. 

Washington, D. C., and many other Cities and Towns have already adopted it. 


W ORCESTER’S | )ICTIONARIES. 


CESTERS 





wed 





“IT have made constant use of Mr. Worcester’s 











Dictionaries since their first publication. His or- 


thography and pronunciation represent, so far as I 
a 

am aware, the most approved usage of our language. 

His definitions seldom leave anything to desire.” 


Hon. Edward Everett. 


= 


THE STANDARD, 

Worcester’s Royal Quarto Dictionary (Illustrated) is a massive volume of 1854 

ages, and contains considerably more than oue hundred thousand words in its vocabu- 
ary, with their pronunciation, definition, and etymology. 

Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Large 12mo. 612 pages. A convenient book for the Counting-room, the Study, or the 
Family Table. It is large enough for all ordinary purposes. 

s@s> FAVORABLE TERMS MADE FOR INTRODUCTION INTO SCHOOLS. “@a 
Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars sent on Application. 
O"Please address 





ExprepcE & BROTHER, 
No. 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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J: A. BANCROFT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 


AND 


CENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
512 Arch Street, and 511 North Street, Philadelphia. 


—-@}---- —_— -— = 


§PECIAL.—The educational requirements of the State, in keeping with its advance in the progress of educa- 
tion, have compelled us to extend our facilities in presenting and keeping before the public the inventions and appli- 
ances in the illustration of its many and diversified branches, In obedience we have, in addition to the enlargement 
dour already spacious building, recently added another, which will enable us to more fully meet the wants of our 
large and increasing trade. In extending our thanks to our friends for the abundant favors of the past, and trusting 
wr endeavors in the future may be as favorably received, we cordially invite every friend of education to visit our 
stablishment, assuring them we shall endeavor to mike a visit of interest and profit to them. 











Book for Live Teachers and Live Classes—Teacher’s Pocket Register. 
Acomplete record of the pupil, daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, is here presented on one page, and yet in 
wcompact a form as to be readily carried in the pocket. It is durably bound, distinctly printed, and un good paper. 


_— come WILL SOON BE READY. 
MY FIRST DRAWING-BOOK—FOR SLATE EXERCISES. 


BY JOHN COLLINS, ARTIST. 

Awork long wanted for instruction in Drawing on the Slate, embracing straight and curved Lines, Capital and 
Script Letters, Numerals, Familiar objects, Animals, etc., with full page of instruction opposite each Plate, for 
Pupiland Teacher. It is a well known fact that American Children are sadly deficient in oft-hand drawing, sketch- 
ing, lettering, etc., and generally remain so through lite. This book is intended to remedy this by systematic prac- 
tice while the fingers are easy to train, and during the spare moments usually lost in the Primary and Intermediate 
Schools. It is beautifully printed, showing the model in white, and bound durably and in a handsome and attractive 
manner, and will be a live book wherever introduced, a delight to the children, and as indispensable as the Slate 
or Primer. Au examination is all that is desired. Price by mail, 40 cents. Liberal deduction for the supply of classes. 


Davis’ Elements of Astronomy, prepared specially to filla vacuum existing in Academies, High Schools, 
de, tor a good work on this interesting science, in which neither too much or too little will be given. Is beautifully 
illustrated and the finest Text-Book published. 12 mo, form—353 pages. Price, $2.00. l'orexamination by mail, $1.60. 
fmith’s Complete Speller’s Man al. New and enlarged edition. This Manual consists of a large ond well 

ted collectiou of test words in knglish Orthography, with the correct pronunciation and full definition attached 
toeach word, adapted especially for the use of those desiring to improve themselves in the art of spelling correctly. 
Iteontains also lessons in Dictation Exerciscs, and a comprehensive list of words of similar pronunciation but dif- 
ferent eo gal signification always being given. 1t will be fourd a capital Exercise Book inanyschool. Price 

mail, 35 cents. 
Di em of School Songs. A new Day-school Singing Book, with songs adapted to every possible occasion, 
beautifully illustrated, excellent and lively music, carefully selected poetry, and a superior system of instruction. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. By mail, 60 cents. 

“Step by Step” or First Lssson Book, Handsomely illustrated, and consisting of graduated lessons from 
4, B, C, to spelling and reading. Price by mail, 25 cents. 


We keep on hand Maps, Charts and Tablets, of every Description, of which complete Lists will be sent. 


thai: ee ein, SE be SE ites... . Coats G00.) NRO ivi cas cs sccssesscevescsinvessstesscscenssssenecesosesenmpootooonen$ 6's . 15 

iplication Cards, 22 by 28 inches. (Sheets 40C.) MOunted........sscsessserssssesersresseenesreresteesseecesese scenes 75 

Abvuve are ot the largest kind made, and one set will suffice for an entire schoo] room. 

Simonson’ Zoological Charts, (Sheets 50c ) Colored and Mounted............sscseesssssersersessscessesnessersenees 1 00 
This will be founa « valuable auxiliary to the students of Natural History, showing at a glance, all its 


divisions and subdivisions. 
Fifteen Charts of the Natural History of the Animal Kingdom, by Prof, J. 1. Von Schubert, of 
Munich; consisting of 90 plates, with 342 illustrations, elegantly colored and mounted, with key. Price, 24 00 
These are the finest and cheapest ever offered for sale in this country. 


Cutter’s Physiological Charts. 10 in set. (Sheets COlOTCG)..........00c000 cesesseresssesssrsersessnsseeneeeessessanessesesseeees 7 
~ ee 06 66 Colored and mounted............. 2 
” 66 “s Sin sect. (Sheets colored)..........cccseeeeee 
” ss 6s SORE FN BODOG... 05s cscs ze sts sesciosinseietnninhcieabossiaincmiaesids 





e 
Eureka Slatipg makes a surface which rivals the best wall slates, is perfectly black, never crumbles, and 
remains hard und smooth. It is successfully applied to any kind of board or wall. Put up in tin cans, and 

Pe OO BONIS OY GIBCRMOOS.. «6.0 0.5 so eccoseces ces seinssseeess osegssesvnsecceseovecoccessaueseseseosoosesesscbeonessoness Pints, $1.75; Quarts, 3.00 
New School Mottoes. The set consists of twelve handsome, Colored Cards, containing twenty diflerent 

and appropriate Mottoes to be hung in the School Koom. They will be found an o:mnament as well asa 

valuable aidto the teacher. Pr set, per mail, pre Paid...........csccsecereesersersaeesenee: galuctdbabecedasdrushstauscdivecsiivesheoces 


SCHOOL REWARDS OR PREMIUMS. 
Anderson's Graduated Premiums, containing 600 Premiums, Certificates, ete., by mail, $140. Atwater’s School 
Government, containing 800 Merits, Certificates, etc., by mail, $1.50. Aids to School Discipline, containing 600 
Merits, Certificates, etc., by mail, $1.25. Card Rewards of 100 kinds, from 10 cts. to $5 per hundred. 


THE PROGRAMME CLOCK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Just Perfected and Ready for Sale the Programme Clocks for Schools, designed to strike at any 
given time in which the intervais consists of tive minutes or multiple of five. 1t is handsomely finished, and war- 
tanted a perfect Kight-day Clock, with the usual dial, ete. Price, $15.00. : 

ew Geographical and Astronomical Apparatus. These ingenious instruments Cemonstrate the astro- 

Nomical phenomena of the Sun, Earth, Moon and two of the Planets. ‘They facilitate to an almost incredible degree, 

the sublime study of Astronomy, and at the same time illustrate the important features of Pl ysical and Descriptive 

graghy. In a word they elucidate both Astronomy and Geography, and are the most important Educational In- 
Yentions of the age. Full catalogues furnished. LUNATELLUS, Price $40.00. HELICTELLUS, Price $€0.(0._- 

Globes, Philosophical Apparatus, Black Boards, etc., etc. 

ay, We make a specialty of SUPPLYING SCHOOL BOARDS, Teacheisand Dealers, with Beoks, 

lationery, and Everything needed in Schools, and ali will find itot advantage to correspond with us relative to the same. 

SCHOOL FURNITU RE—Every Dzscription.—See advertisement, front cover-page of this Journal. 


4% Full Descriptive and Price List of all the above will be mailed upon applicaticn. 
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A Shorter Course in English Grammar. 
By Simon Kern, A. M., 
Author of * Common School Grammar,” ‘ Comprehensive 
Grammar,” ** Composition and Rhetoric,” &c 
I VOL,, 240 PAGES. PRICE 75 CTS, 

This work aims to be just such a manual as the great 
majority of schools and academies now require. The clas- 
sification is exceedingly compact, and all that belongs to 
the same topic is carefully grouped together. It is specially 
adapted for use in schools where only one text book in 
grammar is desired. 

The condition and wants of schools in this country and 
in Europe have been carefully considered, as well as the 
advanced state of philological science, and the work has 
been modified accordingly, so as to place it in the front 
rank of new and improved productions. 

“After a careful examination, I have concluded that it 
is the best Grammar for school use I have seen, 
certainly the most practical."—F. W. Parker, Principal 
Normal School, Dayton, Ohio, 

Elements of Composition aud Rhetoric. 
By Srmon Keen, A. M. 
I VOL., I2MO. 400 PAGES. Price $1.25, 

This is a simple, concise, progressive and thoroughly 
practical work on a new plan. It occupies an intermediate 
position bet ween Common Grammar and Higher Rhetoric, 
embodying from each what is most useful to the writer. 
Commencing with the simple subject and predicate it pro- 
ceeds through their various modifications to sentences of 
a complex structure, and brings the pupil step by step to 
connected writing; kinds of composition, figures of speech, 
style, etc., follow. Besides this easy gradation, its chief 
characteristics are its numerous examples, its exercises for 
practice, and its suggestiveness. 


“T think it altogether the best book of the kind pub- | 


lished. A very enthusiastic teacher came to me to know 
where I found my composition exercises,”—D. A. Loth- 
rop, Cincinnati Normal School. 
A Short Course in Astronomy. 
By Henry Kippir, A. M., 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City, Author of ‘* New 
Elementary Astronomy.” 

One Vol., Cloth, Fully Illustrated, 180 Pages. Price goc. 

The design of this work is to supply a brief course of 
lessons in Astronomy for the use of young people, or of 
those whose time and opportunities do not permit a more 
exhaustive study of the subject. The objective plan has 
been followed as far as it is applicable to the subject, and 
the arrangement, throughout the work, has been adapted 
to the topical method of recitation. 

** We have seen no small work that appeared better 
adapted for its purpose.” —Jndependent, 


First Steps in Music. 
Being a Graded Course of Instruction in Music for Common 
Schools. By Gro. B. Loomis. 

In 4 Books. Nous. 1 and 2nowready. Price 1§c. each. 

This series presents a simple course of instruction in 
Music, adapted to the Primary classes in our schools. It 
presents the simple rudiments of the subject in a progres- 
sive course of easy exercises, accompanied with such in- 
struction as will make the way clear alike to the teacher 
and pupil. 

* Well adapted for their purpose ; can be used by teach- 


ers of but little musical ability, ani are very cheap.”— | 


Maine Fournal of Education. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,, Publishers, . 

Nos. 138 & 140 Grand Street, New York; 133 & 135 State Street, Chicag® 
0G~ For Pennsylvania, Delaware, and southern New Jersey, address SAMUEL MECUT- 
CHEON, General Agent, care of J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Phila., Pa. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It is | 


GREEK PRAXIS; OR, GREEK FOR 
BEGINNERS. 
By J. A. SPENCER, S. T. D. 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in the 
College of the City of New York. 

It comprises easy lessons in Orthography, Etymol 
and Greek reading exercises, together with Notes and; 
| Vocabulary. 

“Dr. Spencer’s Greek Praxis is just enough and gg 
more. The author's scholarship is so well known tha 
the accuracy of the work is guaranteed to the public,” 
—Howard Crosby, LL. D., Chancellor University of New 
York. 

OG> The foregoing books will be sent by mail, to teach- 
ers who wish to examine them with a view to introduc. 
tion, for Aal/f the appended price. 


Literature of the English Language, 
Comprising representative selections from the best authors, 
also list of Contemporaneous Writers and their 

Principal Works. By E. Hunt, A.M, 
Principal of th: Girls’ Hizb and Normal School, Boston, 
1 Vol., large 12mo. 648 pages. Price, $2.50, 

This work is based upon an original and practical plan, 
and cannot fail to meet the genera/ want for a really valu- 
able Text-Book on the literature of our language. 

“I like it very much. One of its peculiarities—the 
number of pages devoted to American literature—will 
makeit specially interesting and appropriate to our schools,” 
—Dr. 8. K. Lothrop, Chairman Text- Book Committee, 
Boston. 


! A NEW THING IN SLATES. 
THE AMERICAN PRIMARY SCHOOL SLATES, 


A novelty, furnishing to the pupil employment, amuse- 
ment, and instruction in exercises of the highest import- 
ance. Send for circular. 

“‘ These slates are an improvement on anything of the 
kind in the market.”—Penasylvania School Fournal. 


' Standard Text-Books. 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIG. 


The attention of Teachers and School Officers is invited to 
the excellence of this popular series as a whole. It comprises 
a full line of fresh, well graded, and beautifully and substan- 
tially manufactured Text-Books, among which are the 
UNION READERS. 

ROBINSON'S MATHEMATICS, 
KERL’S GRAMMARS, 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES, 
GRAYS BOTANIES, 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS, 
Retail price reduced to 15 Cents. 
WILLSON SS HISTORIES, 
FASQUELLE’S FRENCH COURSE, 
WOODBURY’S GERMAN COURSE, 
And many other well-known works, ‘ 

‘< It ig gratifying to observe the perfection to which this frm 
| has attained in the manufacture of School Books, as also the 
merit'd success of their books, for they are probably the most 
widely used of any similar publications issued in this country. 
All are standard and unsurpassed, and deservedly standin the 
| froné rank.”—N. Y. INDEPENDENT. 





The Illustrated Catalogue, descriptive of THE 

AMERICAN EpucaTIoNAL Series oF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

| Text-Booxs, and Tue Epucationat Reporter, 4 hand- 

some publication full of useful information, mailed free t 
any address. 















